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Publish  Glad  Tidings — ^Tidings  of  Peace 

There  is  a  large  class  who  never  go  to  church.  How  to  reach  the  masses  is  the 
burning  question  in  Japan.  Dr.  Christopher  Noss  is  devoting  his  best  years  to  get 
the  Gospel  to  the  people.  He  believes  in  Newspaper  Bvangelism,  The  house  is  now 
l3uilt  to  carry  on  this  work.  But  the  money  is  wanting.  Our  evangelist  Yoshida  of 
the  Omi  Mission  is  on  record  as  saying,  Book  Clubs  and  radio  broadcasting  need  to 
be  made  popular  in  Japan  as  in  America.  Publish  Glad  Tidings! 


RURAI,  EvANGi: 


AT  Wakamatsu,  Japan 


MISSIONARY  CONFERENCE 
TIME  IS  COMING 


THIS  YEAR'S  THEMES 
Foreign  Missions 

The  theme  for  mission-study  this  year  concerning  the  foreign  field  is, 
"Christianity  and  the  Rural  Life  of  the  World."  A  very  splendid  series  of 
text-books  has  been  issued  for  all  of  the  age  groups.  This  subject  should  be  of 
very  great  interest  to  the  members  of  the  Reformed  Church  as  well  as  to 
Christian  people  everywhere.  It  has  been  estimated  that  85%  of  the  people  on 
foreign  mission  fields  of  the  world  are  rural  folks.  This  is  especially  true  of 
our  own  fields  in  north  Japan  and  the  center  of  China.  A  wonderful  oppor- 
tunity for  interesting  study  is  opened  up  in  this  theme. 

Home  Missions 

The  general  home  mission  theme  for  this  year's  study  is,  "The  Call  to  the 
Churches  from  the  North  American  Home  Missions  Congress."  It  is  to  be 
noted,  however,  that  the  material  for  primary,  junior  and  intermediate  grades 
is  allied  to  the  foreign  mission  theme  and  has  to  do  with  the  life  of  boys  and 
girls  in  rural  communities  in  America  and  links  them  up  with  the  rural  boys 
and  girls  of  the  world.  The  Home  Missions  Congress,  held  in  Washington  last 
December,  has  been  described  as  "The  first  meeting  of  its  kind  and  without 
question  the  most  significant  and  creative  interdenominational  conference  ever 
held."  The  subject  material  of  the  Washington  Conference  will  no  doubt  form 
the  basis  for  the  fundamental  study  of  Home  Missions  for  years  to  come.  Every 
intelligent  member  of  the  Reformed  Church  should  know  the  findings  of  the 
Home  Missions  Congress  and  study  how  to  gear  them  into  the  life  of  the 
Reformed  Church.  There  is  no  better  place  to  do  this  than  at  the  Summer 
Missionary  Conference. 

THE  CONFERENCE  DATES 

As  far  as  they  are  known  at  the  present  time  the  Conference  dates  are  as 


follows: 

Shady  Side  Academy,  Pittsburgh,  Pa  June  ^Ist  to  July  1st 

Bethany  Park,  Brooklyn,  Indiana  July  4th  to  July  11th 

Hood  College,  Frederick,  Md  July  11th  to  July  17th 

Heidelberg  College,  Tiffin,  Ohio  July  18th  to  July  24th 

Ursinus  College,  Collegeville,  Pa  July  25th  to  July  31st 

Catawba  College,  Salisbury,  N.  C  July  25th  to  July  31st 

Mission  House,  Plymouth,  Wis  Aug.  8th  to  Au^^.  14th 

Grace  Church,  Buffalo,  N.  Y  Sept.lzOth  to  Sept.  23rd 


Note  these  dates  now  and  make  arrangements  to  attend  a  Conference. 

For  Particulars  Address 

REV.  A.  V.  CASSELMAN,  D.D., 
Department  of  Missionary  Education 
Room  417,  Schaff  Building,  1505  Race  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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J  hi  ill  sing  aloub  nf  tljg  mmg  in  t^B  mnrntng:  far  tftmt  liast  b^rn  mg  iiFfrnrr 
attb  rrfttgp  in  tlyp  ba^  of      tranbk.  — j^aalm  59; IH 


Dear  Christ,  this  dawn  I  ask  of  Thee, 
To  walk  this  coming  day  with  me ! 
That  every  Hfe  that  touches  mine 
Thine  unseen  presence  we'll  divine. 

— Gi,YN  Johnson. 


"I  have  felt 
A  presence  that  disturbs  me  with  the  joy 
Of  elevated  thoughts ;  a  sense  sublime 
Of  something  far  more  deeply  interfused. 
Whose  dwelling  is  the  light  of  setting  suns." 

— Wordsworth. 


"We  content  ourselves  with  second-best 
things  when  we  might  have  the  best,  and  thus 
we  frustrate  our  chance  of  the  ideal." 


I  thank  thee  Sun !  Thou  hast  a  smile 
That  reaches  to  the  heart,  direct  and  sweet. 

— J.  G.  Holland. 


"To  think  in  simple  earnestness  upon  the 
ultimate  meanings  of  our  life  is  an  act  of  wor- 
ship." 


Speech  with  grace  is  the  outcome  of  a 
gracious  spirit.  It  must  necessarily  also  give 
a  gracious  manner.  If  love  be  the  ruling  mo- 
tive, graciousness  will  be  the  sure  outcome. 

— W.  S.  Bruce. 


"We  communicate  to  people  not  merely  what 
we  say,  but  most  of  all  what  we  feel  and  what 
we  are." 


The  great  acquirements  in  this  life  are  the 
things  we  can  carry  with  us  when  we  leave  it. 

— Edward  S.  Martin. 


To  have  a  living  faith  in  the  God  of  revela- 
tion will  mean  that  a  man  daily  lives  a  directed 
life.  That  this  is  within  reach  of  all  men  is  the 
glorious  universal  message  of  the  gospel  of 
Christ.  — W.  Douglas  Mackenzie. 


"The  whole  wide  world  is  pleading. 

Ye  men  of  God  arise ! 
His  providence  is  leading 

To  many  a  glad  surprise." 


Every  time  a  good  desire  stirs  in  the  heart 
a  good  prayer  goes  out  of  it  that  reaches  God 
as  being  the  fruit  and  work  of  His  Holy  Spirit. 

— William  Law. 


Many  a  lonely  man  carries  empty  niches  in 
his  heart  which  this  life  will  never  see  filled 
again.  But  our  Father  knoweth  what  solace  we 
have  need  of.         — W.  Robertson  Nicoll. 


It  is  the  season  now  to  go 
About  the  country  high  and  low. 
Among  the  lilacs  hand  in  hand, 
And  two  by  two  in  fairyland. 

— R.  L.  Stevenson. 


"Cultivate  the  habit  of  bringing  everything 
to  God,  moment  by  moment,  as  it  comes !  If 
we  watch  our  lives  we  shall  find  that  God 
meets  the  things  that  we  commit  to  him  in 
prayer  with  special  blessing." 


If  in  heaven  Jesus  Christ  is  to  be  the  center 
of  adoration,  should  we  not  begin  on  earth 
our  imperfect  but  sincere  worship?  In  our 
daily  devotions  do  we  see  and  hear  him? 

— Floyd  W.  Tomkins. 


Faith's  way  of  walking  is  to  cast  all  care 
upon  the  Lord,  and  then  to  anticipate  good 
results  from  the  worst  calamities. 

— C.  H.  SpurgEon. 


Is  your  place  a  small  place? 
Tend  it  with  care, — 
He  set  you  there! 

Is  your  place  a  large  place? 
Guard  it  with  care, — 
He  set  you  there ! 

— John  Oxenham. 


OLORD,  grant  all  who  contend  for  the  faith,  never  to  injure  it  by  clamor  and  impatience, 
but,  speaking  Thy  precious  truth  in  love,  so  to  present  it  that  it  may  be  loved,  and  that  men 
may  see  in  it  Thy  goodness  and  beauty.    Amen.  — William  Bright. 
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OUR  MOTTO:  The  Church  a  Missionary  Society — Every  Christian  a  Life  Member 


Developing  the  Benevolent  Spirit  in  a  Rural  Field 

(Through  the  courtesy  of  Dr.  Ralph  S.  Adams,  of  the  Bangor  Theological  Semi- 
nary, Maine,  we  are  able  to  present  a  most  captivating  story  of  a  pastor's  experience 
in  a  rural  charge.  How  tact  and  thought  made  possible  the  azmkening  of  a  benevol- 
ent spirit  among  the  farmers  is  told  in  a  charming  nmnner,  and  it  shoidd  serve  as  an 
object  lesson  to  all  pastors  zvho  do  not  raise  the  apportionment  in  fidl.  It  can  be 
done,  for  this  charge  proves  it  was  done.) 

cally  declared  that  the  best  thing  the  min- 
ister could  do  about  a  matter  like  that 
in  their  charge  was  to  keep  still  about  it. 
This  made  it  quite  clear  at  once  that  the 
developing  of  a  real  understanding  of 
missions  and  an  enthusiasm  for  it  was  a 
matter  that  had  not  yet  been  accom- 
plished in  this  charge  in  spite  of  its  hav- 
ing had  the  Gospel  preached  to  it  for 
more  than  a  hundred  years. 

Mr.  Smith  clearly  recognized  that  he 
could  not  abide  by  such  counsel.  To  get 
into  a  pulpit  and  preach  the  Gospel  with- 
out reference  to  missions,  or  benevolence 
in  general,  would  manifestly  be  an  utter 
impossibility.  In  fact,  he  protested  at 
once  to  the  official,  and  then  and  there 
made  his  first  missionary  appeal.  It  had 
never  occurred  to  that  official  that  Jesus 
had  not  been  born  in  Conyngham  Valley, 
but  rather  6000  miles  av/ay  in  a  country 
far  removed  from  either  English  or  Ger- 
man settlements,  and  that  save  for  the 
missionary  efforts  of  the  past  the  mes- 
sage of  Jesus  would  never  have  reached 
the  European  ancestors  of  the  forefathers 
who  settled  Conyngham  Valley.  Complete 
silence  reigned  at  the  end  of  these 
remarks. 

Taking  his  clue  from  the  revelation 
made  by  this  church  officer,  Mr.  Smith 
proceeded  to  get  as  thorough  a  compre- 
hension of  the  missionarv  and  benevolent 


AS  early  as  1800  A.  D.  there  came  to 
the  valleys  of  Butler- Sugarloaf- 
Beaver  (now  known  as  Conyngham  Val- 
ley), German  descendants  of  the  Reform- 
ed and  Lutheran  Church."  So  reads  the 
opening  sentence  in  one  of  the  old  Ger- 
man records  of  Christ  Union  Church, 
Conyngham,  Pennsylvania. 

When  these  settlers  arrived  this  valley 
was  a  wilderness,  of  course,  but  in  a  cen- 
tury's time  it  was  cleared  and  developed 
so  that  now  it  is  rather  widely  known 
both  for  its  beauty  and  as  a  rare  garden 
spot.  As  the  population  increased  the 
establishment  of  churches  kept  apace.  In 
1924,  when  Perry  L.  Smith  was  called  to 
become  the  pastor  of  the  Reformed  mem- 
bers living  in  part  of  the  Valley,  there 
was  in  existence  a  rural  charge  composed 
of  three  churches  and  three  preaching 
points.  The  total  membership  was  about 
500.  The  Conyngham  Reformed  Charge 
was  the  name  by  which  it  was  known. 

Among  the  first  things  Mr.  Smith  dis- 
covered after  his  arrival  upon  the  field 
was  a  feeling  of  opposition  toward  all 
benevolent  projects.  This  fact  was 
brought  rather  forcibly  to  his  attention  at 
the  first  meeting  he  had  with  one  of  his 
official  boards.  When  he  inquired  what 
the  practice  of  that  particular  church  had 
been  relative  to  supporting  missionary 
causes,  one  of  the  officers  very  emphati- 
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background  as  possible.  He  found  that 
never  once  in  the  long  history  of  this 
Chargis  had  the  apportionment  for  benev- 
olences been  paid  in  full.  Further  in- 
quiry also  disclosed  that  only  vague  ideas 
as  to  the  object  of  missionary  causes 
were  being  entertained  by  the  people. 
Even  the  claims  of  the  Orphans'  Home 
under  the  care  of  the  Synod  to  which  the 
Conyngham  Charge  belonged  were  not 
enthusiastically  heeded.  It  appeared  thus 
that  there  were  really  two  challenging 
causes  on  hand  that  called  for  considera- 
ble attention  on  the  part  of  the  pastor. 
He  resolved  on  a  program  of  project 
education  to  be  the  preliminary  step 
towards  getting  intelligent  and  hearty 
support  rallied  around  these  worthy 
causes. 

It  so  happened  that  the  pastor's  most 
intimate  friend  was  once  one  of  the 
orphans  at  the  Home  which  the  Conyng- 
ham Charge  should  have  been  enthusias- 
tically supporting.  As  a  friend  he  came 
to  spend  several  days  with  Mr.  Smith  in 
the  beautiful  Valley.  This  took  place  dur- 
ing the  first  few  months  of  the  pastorate. 
Being  a  ministerial  student  himself,  and  a 
very  able  one,  he  made  a  most  favorable 
impression  upon  the  people  to  whom  he 
spoke  on  a  Sunday  from  the  pulpit  or  in 
other  connections.  As  the  favorable 
comments  began  to  be  made  to  Mr.  Smith 
he  began  to  drive  home  the  fact  that  this 
young  man  had  been  enabled  to  become 
so  promising  a  minister  through  the 
Orphans'  Home,  which  took  him  in  when 
he  no  longer  had  parents  to  care  for  him. 
As  this  information  began  to  spread  it 
really  wasn't  difficult  at  all  for  the  people 
to  see  the  value  of  supporting  Orphans' 
Homes.  That  first  Christmas  the  offer- 
ing which  was  always  to  go  to  the  Home 
was  bigger  than  it  had  ever  been. 

The  next  opportunity  to  show  an  in- 
terest in  the  Home  came  about  Easter 
time.  Many  Reformed  Churches,  the  pas- 
tor learned,  had  been  in  the  practice  of 
sending  eggs  to  the  Home  for  Easter  use, 
but  not  so  with  the  churches  of  this 
Charge.  The  suggestion  that  the  Charge 
share  in  this  method  of  benevolence  was 
passed  around  and  met  with  instant  ap- 
proval. Three  or  four  crates  of  eggs  for 
the  Home  was  the  outcome.  When  letters 
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of  acknowledgment  and  appreciation  were 
received  for  them,  they  were,  of  course, 
read  from  the  pulpit  within  the  hearing 
of  all.  No  one  of  the  charge  could  by 
this  follow-up  method  feel  that  the  gifts 
were  not  thoroughly  welcome. 

Just  about  this  time  a  challenge  was 
placed  before  Mr.  Smith  to  consider  be- 
coming the  Superintendent  of  this  par- 
ticular Home.  Having  had  less  than  a 
year  in  this  field,  he  did  not  feel  justified 
to  relinquish  his  duties  so  soon.  The  fact 
that  such  a  challenge  had  come  from  the 
Home  tended  all  the  more  then  to  interest 
the  people  in  its  welfare.  This  was  evi-  . 
denced  in  the  response  made  to  the  next 
project. 

The  project  was  in  the  form  of  making 
use  of  some  of  the  fruits  and  vegetables 
raised  in  abundance  on  the  farms  towards 
the  support  of  the  Home  by  canning  them 
for  it.  The  Home  would  gladly  supply  the 
empty  jars  if  the  people  would  fill  them. 
Although  the  Charge  was  not  yet  thor- 
oughly organized  to  make  a  complete 
canvass  of  all  the  members,  when  the 
order  for  jars  was  sent  in  to  the  Home 
it  called  for  1200  empty  quart  jars.  When 
in  the  fall  the  barrels  were  packed  with 
filled  jars  the  count,  through  extra  dona- . 
tions,  had  risen  to  1498  quarts !  It  took 
2v3  barrels  to  pack  them.  Never  before  in 
all  the  history  of  this  Charge  had  canned 
goods  been  sent  to  the  Home.  The  only 
instance  remembered  of  anything  along 
this  line  was  the  sending  of  a  few  barrels 
of  apples  about  30  years  before.  Not 
many  of  the  people  even  remembered  it. 

After  the  people  had  ordered  the  1200 
empty  jars,  it  seemed  that  the  next  logical 
move  to  make  was  to  ask  the  venerable 
Superintendent  to  come  and  visit  the 
Charge.  This  he  gladly  did.  It  was  ar- 
ranged for  him  to  be  present  on  a  Com- 
munion Sunday  in  the  fall  of  1925. 
Being  a  splendid  Christian  gentleman  he 
endeared  the  Home  even  more  to  the 
people  as  he  told  about  it  and  its  good 
work.  It  splendidly  prepared  the  way  to 
make  the  people  w^ant  to  go  and  see  the 
Home,  75  miles  away.  During  the  winter 
the  project  was  frequently  referred  to. 
Finally,  June  15th  was  set  aside  as  a  day 
when  as  many  as  could  would  go  with 
their  cars  to  visit  it.  An  automobile  party 
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of  105  people  made  the  trip.  It  turned 
out  to  be  a  never-to-be-forgotten  day. 
The  Home  out  of  appreciation  for  what 
these  people  had  done  for  it  turned  out 
its  Boys'  Band  to  play  for  the  party,  and 
a  special  song  service  by  all  the  children 
of  the  Home  was  held  in  the  Chapel.  In 
response  to  this  mark  of  attention  and 
out  of  an  ever-deepening  understanding 
of  the  services  of  this  Home,  that  summer 
1901  quarts  of  the  choicest  of  canned 
goods,  packed  into  26  barrels,  and  eleven 
bushels  of  potatoes  were  taken  to  the 
Home,  requiring  a  four-ton  truck  to  haul 
them  all !  The  attitude  of  benevolent 
support  of  this  institution  had  been 
changed  completely. 

Just  as  the  pastor  had  been  fortunate  in 
having  had  as  one  of  his  College  and 
Seminary  chums  a  former  orphan,  so  he 
was  also  fortunate  in  having  had  as  boy- 
hood chums  two  sons  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished missionary  families  of  the  Re- 
formed Church.  This  friendship  later  led 
to  the  bringing  about  of  a  warm  friend- 
ship with  a  Japanese  Seminary  classmate, 
Rev.  Taisuke  Taguchi. 

As  Mr.  Smith  visited  about  among  his 
parishioners  it  gradually  dawned  on  him 
that  perhaps  the  main  reason  why  there 
was  lack  of  interest  in  missions,  especially 
foreign  missions,  was  due  to  its  being 
something  too  removed,  too  much  out  of 
touch  with  the  every  day  experiences  of 
the  people.  He  found  out  that  none  of  the 
people  of  the  Charge  had  ever  seen  a 
Christian  Japanese,  much  less  befriended 
one.  Strange  ideas  were  entertained  as  to 
what  Japanese  and  Chinese  might  be  like, 
particularly  at  that  time  because  the 
K.  K.  K.  was  being  listened  to  so  readily 
then.  Recalling  that  his  Japanese  class- 
mate was  still  in  America  studying  in 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  he  forth- 
with decided  to  write  to  him  and  invite 
him  to  come  and  visit  the  Conyngham 
Reformed  Charge  before  he  sailed  for 
Japan  in  the  spring  of  1925.  This  Mr. 
Taguchi  gladly  agreed  to  do,  and  he  was 
present  for  the  Easter  services  of  that 
spring. 

Before  the  coming  of  Mr.  Taguchi,  Mr. 
Smith  gave  much  attention  to  the  unwel- 
come apportionment  claims.  He  worked 
out  simpHfied  tables  showing  what  un- 


believably small  sums  per  day,  per  week, 
or  per  month,  if  paid  regularly,  would  in 
the  course  of  the  year  pay  the  apportion- 
ment in  full.  One  of  the  regular  worship 
services  was  devoted  to  the  presentation 
of  this  data  by  the  minister  himself.  As 
each  item  of  the  apportionment  table  was 
taken  up  he  tried  his  best  to  tell  just  what 
it  meant  to  help  that  particular  cause 
along  with  the  small  sums  requested  for 
it.  When  the  services  were  over,  many 
said  ''we  never  knew  what  this  apportion- 
ment was  all  about."  Opportunity  in 
abundance  was  given  right  along  to 
present  many  objections  to  any  of  the 
causes  included  in  the  apportionment 
table ;  not  a  voice  was  raised.  These 
students  proved  very  helpful  prelimin- 
aries to  the  coming  of  Mr.  Taguchi  on 
Easter  Sunday. 

When  Mr.  Taguchi  arrived  in  Conyng- 
ham, Mr.  Smith  had  arranged  to  have 
him  invited  to  as  many  homes  as  possible 
for  a  meal.  This  he  felt  would  help  the 
people  to  learn  to  know  at  first  hand  that 
there  is  no  difiference  between  a  Christian 
Japanese  and  a  Christian  American.  Mr. 
Taguchi  could  speak  English  fluently 
enough  for  people  to  carry  on  a  conver- 
sation with  him  and  for  him  to  speak  to 
them  from  the  pulpit.  It  was  a  most  im- 
pressive Easter  Sunday  when  these  two 
ministers,  one  from  the  Far  East  and  the 
other  from  the  Far  West,  stood  before  a 
full  church,  served  to  each  other  the  Holy 
Communion,  and  then  together  served  it 
to  the  congregation.  Everybody  liked 
Taguchi  at  once.  The  Easter  offering 
never  was  larger.  For  the  first  time  in  its 
history  the  whole  Charge  paid  its  appor- 
tionment in  full ! 

During  the  summer  of  that  year  Mr. 
Taguchi  returned  to  Japan  via  Palestine. 
At  different  parts  of  his  journey  he  re- 
membered the  Conyngham  pastor  with 
post  cards.  These  were  always  read  from 
the  pulpit,  or  published  in  The  Ten  Min- 
ute Call,  the  parish  paper.  This  friend- 
ship manifested  by  him  led  to  the  sugges- 
tion that  he  be  remembered  by  the  people 
with  cards  at  Christmas.  Later  a  letter 
from  him  revealed  that  194  Christmas 
cards  had  been  sent  to  him  from  the  mem- 
bers of  this  Charge.  He  in  turn  recipro- 
cated with  a  shipment  of  Japanese  news- 
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papers,  magazines,  cards,  toys,  and  other 
wares,  which  were  proudly  taken  from 
church  to  church  so  all  who  came  could 
see  and  handle  them.  Out  of  remem- 
brance for  what  he  had  meant  to  each  of 
the  three  churches,  three  different  Amer- 
ican magazines  were  subscribed  for  him 
for  one  year.  There  was  no  denying  that 
he  had  been  a  good  missionary  to  this 
Charge. 

While  these  connections  were  being 
maintained  with  Mr.  Taguchi,  another 
contact  with  the  Reformed  Church's  mis- 
sionary enterprise  in  Japan  was  being 
arranged  for.  This  contact  was  to  be 
through  the  parents  of  the  pastor's  two 
boyhood  chums,  who  happened  to  be  in 
America  on  furlough.  Again  it  happened 
that  on  Easter  they  were  present,  the 
second  Easter  of  Mr.  Smith's  pastorate. 
Utilizing  to  full  advantage  the  knowledge 
Mr.  Smith  had  about  the  doings  of  this 
famous  missionary  family.  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Christopher  Noss,  the  people  were  well 
prepared  to  greet  the  coming  of  these 
missionaries  with  a  glad  welcome.  Fur- 
thermore, no  effort  was  lost  to  make  clear 
the  vital  connection  between  the  Nosses 
and  Taguchi.  Dr.  Noss  had  been  instru- 
mental in  discovering  Taguchi.  It  was 
thus  really  a  great  coincidence  that  only 
one  year  after  Taguchi  had  been  in  this 
Charge,  his  helper  and  teacher  should  also 
appear  in  the  same  field.  It  had  great 
significance  to  all.  The  very  official  who 
had  so  brusquely  cautioned  the  pastor  at 
the  beginning  of  his  work  to  keep  still 
about  missions  felt  it  a  real  honor  now 
to  have  Dr.  Noss  at  his  home  for  Easter 
breakfast. 

Another  opportunity  presented  itself 
during  the  summer  of  that  year  to  clinch 


the  interest  created  towards  a  better 
understanding  of  missions.  At  a  mission- 
ary conference  attended  by  Mr.  Smith  he 
met  a  young  Japanese  lady,  who  had  just 
come  to  this  country  to  enlarge  her 
studies.  She,  like  Taguchi,  was  very  glad 
to  get  opportunities  to  enter  into  the 
American  rural  homes,  and  so  it  was 
arranged  at  once  that  she  should  come  to 
visit  the  Conyngham  Charge  during  the 
fall.  Having  met  and  learned  to  like 
Taguchi,  there  was  quite  as  much  interest 
now  to  meet  this  young  Japanese  lady. 
She  was  a  graduate  of  the  Miyagi  College 
at  Sendai,  established  by  the  Reformed 
missionaries,  could  speak  English  quite 
fluently,  and  was  thus  enabled  to  speak 
to  the  girls  and  women  in  a  most  helpful 
way.  She  enjoyed  her  visit  so  much,  and 
the  people  made  her  feel  so  welcome,  that 
she  paid  a  return  visit  in  the  spring  of  the 
next  year.  No  one  any  longer  spoke  de- 
preciatively  of  missions. 

The  things  related  here  took  place  dur- 
ing the  first  three  and  a  half  years  of  this 
pastorate.  Just  then  a  great  misfortune 
befell  the  largest  church  of  the  Charge. 
Fire  destroyed  the  building  completely. 
The  necessity  of  rebuilding,  and  building 
wisely,  unavoidably  now  absorbed  the  in- 
terest and  attention  of  this  church,  and  in 
a  way  made  it  quite  impossible  for  the 
pastor  to  follow  up  energetically  in  the 
other  churches  the  benevolent  interests 
created.  Temporarily  the  projects  started 
received  less  attention.  At  the  end  of  six 
years  the  pastor  was  called  to  another 
field.  But  the  good  will  towards  and 
understanding  of  these  two  benevolent 
causes  remained  and  is  being  picked  up 
by  the  successor.  The  people  had  learned 
something  they  do  not  wish  to  forget. 


God's  Message 


This  new  volume  is  a  companion  to 
God's  Minutes,  a  recent  publication  by 
the  Vir  Publishing  Company  of  Philadel- 
phia. It  contains  365  spiritual  messages 
for  quiet  meditations  in  the  Home.  These 
messages  were  written  by  ministers  of 
the  Gospel  in  the  United  States,  Canada 
and  Great  Britain,  and  furnish  the  best 


thoughts  on  the  nurture  of  the  Christian 
Life.  Among  the  writers  we  are  pleased 
to  note  the  names  of  six  of  our  own 
ministers.  In  this  busy  age,  such  a  guide 
to  devotional  thought  should  be  welcomed 
by  all  God's  people.  The  book  sells  at 
prices  ranging  from  60  cents  to  $1.50  and 
can  be  had  from  our  Board  of  Christian 
Education. 
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Attitudes 

By  Dr.  Charles  E.  Schaefeer 


SOME  years  ago  one  of  our  great 
American  writers,  Edward  Everett 
Hale,  made  up  a  motto  for  the  Lend  a 
Hand  Society,  which  many  have  adopted 
as  a  sound  philosophy  of  life.  The 
familiar  dictum  ran  as  follows  : 

'Xook  up  and  not  down ! 
Out !  and  not  in  ! 
Forward — not  back ! 
And  lend  a  hand." 
Here  is  a  piece  of  wisdom  literature. 
Here  is  a  saying  of  the  wise.     It  is 
*'multum  in  parvo."    In  short,  pithy  sen- 
tences, in  trumpet  tones,  punctuated  by 
the  exclamation  point,  the  New  England 
sage  spake  words  which  generations  yet 
unborn  will  cherish  and  teach  to  their 
children  and  children's  children.  In  alter- 
nating currents  from  the  positive  to  the 
negative,  the  shuttle  of  his  thought  runs 
back  and  forth  weaving  for  us  a  tapestry 
of  many  tones  and  tempers.  In  four  short 
lines  there  are  suggested  at  least  six  major 
attitudes  which  we  may  contemplate  with 
profit. 

Our  life  in  the  main,  in  the  great  issues 
that  constantly  confront  us,  is  principally 
a  matter  of  attitude  on  our  part.  Our 
attitude  is  the  set  of  the  sail  of  the  soul. 
It  is  the  compass  pointing  to  the  Polar 
Star  that  determines  our  direction  in  life's 
course.  Attitude  is  a  more  important 
factor  in  life  than  action.  The  activities 
upon  which  so  much  stress  is  laid  in  our 
modern  pragmatic  life  are  often  misdi- 
rected and  nullified  by  reason  of  a  wrong 
attitude  on  the  part  of  the  doers  of  the 
world. 

The  first  attitude  suggested  in  our 
aphorism  is  that  of  looking  back.  This  is 
the  attitude  of  the  historian.  The  his- 
torian, however,  these  days  is  a  rare  bird. 
People  generally  are  too  contemporaneous 
to  be  very  much  interested  in  history. 
Thev  are  too  absorbed  in  the  Here  and 
the  Now.  I  know  that  H.  G.  Wells'  ''Out- 
lines of  History"  had  a  large  sale,  but  I 


call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  is 
history  in  outline  only,  "small,  swallow- 
dips,"  as  Tennyson  has  expressed  it.  It 
is  an  epitome,  a  bird's-eye  view,  for  peo- 
ple would  have  not  had  the  patience  to 
read  anything  more  than  an  outline.  His- 
tory is  the  record  of  the  past  and  he  who 
studies  history  has  his  eyes  directed  to  the 
past.  He  is  retrospective.  We  are  some- 
times told  never  to  look  back.  Remem- 
ber Lot's  wife !  Jesus  said,  "Any  man 
putting  his  hand  to  the  plough  and  look- 
ing back,  is  not  fit  for  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven."  Paul's  exclamation  has  ren- 
dered valuable  service:  "Forgetting  the 
things  which  are  behind,  I  stretch  forth." 
The  present  generation  evidently  does  not 
set  a  very  high  value  upon  the  past,  and, 
moreover,  it  is  largely  indifferent  to  the 
future.  Both  its  heritage  and  its  legacy 
do  not  figure  very  much  with  this  genera- 
tion. But  much  of  our  shallowness  and 
our  superficiality  these  days  arise  from 
the  fact  that  we  have  so  little  regard  for 
the  past.  Too  many  people  have  no  his- 
toric sense,  no  history-mindedness,  and 
possess  too  little  knowledge  of  what  has 
gone  before.  Jesus  said,  "Other  men 
labored  and  ye  have  entered  into  their 
labors."  The  roots  of  our  life  are  in  the 
past,  the  past  is  with  us  whether  we  wish 
it  so  or  not.  The  dead  control  us.  Being 
dead,  they  yet  speak.  Great  movements 
and  tendencies  had  their  origin  back  yon- 
der and  we  can  never  interpret  the  pres- 
ent without  an  understanding  of  the  past. 
History  is  necessary  to  understand 
prophecy.  Whenever  the  Jewish  leaders 
wished  to  rally  their  people  to  a  great 
adventure,  when  they  sought  to  enlist 
their  loyalty  to  their  nation  and  their  God, 
they  appealed  to  the  past.  The  great  word 
with  which  they  stirred  their  patriotic  and 
religious  emotions  was  the  word  Remem- 
ber. Remember  the  years  of  many  gen- 
erations. Ask  thy  father  and  he  will  show 
thee,  thine  elders  and  they  will  tell  thee. 
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Thou  shalt  remember  all  the  way  thou 
hast  been  led  during  all  these  years.  They 
were  told  to  look  back  and  see  the  rock 
whence  they  were  hewn  and  the  pit  from 
which  they  were  digged.  But  in  our  mod- 
ern life  we  see  only  present-day  values. 
We  throw  the  past  into  the  discard  and 
therefore  we  sit  so  Hghtly  upon  things 
that  were  once  precious  and  of  great  sig- 
nificance. Not  very  long  ago  a  preacher 
in  addressing  a  group  of  university  stu- 
dents, exhorted  them  thus :  "Do  not  re- 
gard the  past.  That  way  comes  no  good. 
Accept  nothing,  no  creed,  no  dogma  from 
the  past.  Truth  does  not  exist  for  you 
except  as  you  discover  it  for  yourselves. 
Blaze  your  own  way.  Fling  out  your  own 
banners  !"  But  at  the  close  of  his  address 
he  said,  ''Now  let  us  sing  hymn  607, 
'Faith  of  Our  Fathers,  Living  Still.'" 
Yea,  truly  other  men  have  labored  and  we 
have  entered  into  their  labors.  When  we 
reflect  how  little  we  ourselves  have  done, 
how  much  has  been  done  for  us  in  past 
ages,  we  might  just  be  a  little  more  grate- 
ful for  the  past  and  more  humble  in  the 
present.  Look  back,  into  the  history  of 
the  world.  Whence  came  our  freedom, 
whence  our  liberty-loving  institutions, 
whence  our  Churches,  whence  our  creeds, 
whence  our  cults?  Would  it  not  inspire 
us  to  greater  love  and  loyalty  to  our 
Churches  if  we  looked  back  into  their  his- 
tory and  remembered  that  our  fathers 
built  better  than  they  knew  and  that  ours 
is  a  goodly  heritage?  Sometimes  we  are 
told  that  the  present  denominational  dif- 
ferences have  historic  significance  only. 
But  is  historic  significance  of  no  signifi- 
cance? Emerson  said,  "History  is  an  im- 
pertinence and  an  injury,"  and  Napoleon 
called  it  a  "fable,"  but  it  is  through  his- 
tory that  these  men  still  speak  to  us,  and 
we  are  not  so  self-sufficient  that  we  can 
get  along  without  the  great  whose  spirit 
has  entered  into  us.  Goethe  in  his  Faust 
makes  one  of  his  characters  say: 

"  'Tis  delightful  to  transport 

Oneself  into  the  spirit  of  the  past ; 
To  see  in  times  before  us  how  wise  men 
thought 

And  what  glorious  heights  we  have 
achieved  at  last." 

2.  Looking  in.  This  is  the  attitude  of 
the  scientist.  The  essence  of  science  is  the 
spirit  of  inquiry  and  investigation.  It 


searches  all  things.  It  pries  into  the 
secrets  of  the  universe  and  inquires  into 
the  inner  laws  which  control  Hfe.  Its  mis- 
sion is  to  dissect,  to  analyze,  to  scrutinize. 
Its  favorite  instrument  is  the  microscope, 
and  its  sanctuary  is  the  laboratory.  The 
modern  world  is  obsessed  by  the  so-called 
inward  look.  Psychologists  speak  of  in- 
troverts, persons  whose  eyes  are  turned 
inward  upon  themselves,  who  feed  upon 
their  own  thoughts  and  impulses  and  who 
frequently  become  objects  of  self-pity  and 
neurasthenia.  The  great  word  which 
characterizes  this  attitude  in  modern  life  is 
research.  We  must  always  spy  out  the 
land.  Every  enterprise  in  life  is  subjected 
to  this  process.  Every  organization  must 
be  scrutinized.  There  is  no  institution, 
however  hoary  with  age  or  holy  in  aim, 
which  is  exempt  from  this  nemesis  of 
investigation.  The  scientific  spirit  looks 
in.  And  there  are  two  sides  of  this  shield. 
We  should  know  the  facts,  not  only  those 
which  appear  on  the  surface  but  also 
those  which  are  hidden.  We  accept  noth- 
ing from  external  authority.  The  ipse 
dixit  adage  has  long  since  been  exploded. 
We  do  not  accept  anything  because  some- 
body else  has  said  so.  Much  of  our 
present-day  criticism,  however,  arises 
from  lack  of  thorough-going  knowledge. 
We  hear  much  concerning  waste  of  money 
in  the  Church,  much  about  the  overhead 
of  the  Boards,  etc.  Most  of  this  arises 
from  the  fact  that  the  self-styled  critics 
are  so  unscientific  in  their  conclusions  and 
do  not  look  carefully  into  the  matter.  They 
speak  without  knowledge  for  the  most 
part.  They  fail  to  look  in.  The  criticism 
of  the  Church  comes  chiefly  from  those 
who  have  not  looked  within,  and  whose  in- 
formation, therefore,  is  exceedingly  shal- 
low and  superficial. 

Now  there  are  those  who  have  no  meed 
of  praise  for  scientists  or  the  scientific 
spirit.  They  attribute  much  of  the  pres- 
ent-day decadence  in  the  Church  to  the 
inroads  which  science  has  made  upon  the 
thought-life  of  the  people,  and  they  see  an 
irreconcilable  conflict  between  science 
and  revelation.  But  science  has  been  the 
handmaid  of  God  and  has  waved  its  magic 
wand  and  unlocked  the  treasures  and 
released  the  gigantic  forces  of  the  world 
far  beyond  the  dreams  of  Aladdin's  lamp. 
Even  now  the  foremost  men  of  science  are 
seeing  God  back  of  the  atom,  back  of  the 
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electron,  and  they  by  searching  out  are 
really  finding  God.  Let  us,  therefore, 
look  in,  and  seek  that  we  may  find. 

3.  Looking  out.  This  is  the  attitude  of 
the  philosopher.  If  science  is  inspection, 
philosophy  is  circumspection.  Science  is 
diagnosis,  analysis,  philosophy  is  synthe- 
sis. The  earliest  philosophers  were  cos- 
mologists ;  they  were  geometers,  meas- 
urers of  the  earth.  Philosophy  has  been 
defined  as  ''the  account  which  human 
mind  gives  to  itself  of  the  constitution  of 
the  world."  It  is  a  world  view-point.  The 
Germans  call  it  ''Welt  auscha."  The 
philosopher  looks  at  things  in  the  large. 
He  sees  things  in  their  relative  propor- 
tion. His  eyes  are  in  the  ends  of  the  earth 
and  he  looks  at  things  through  the  proper 
perspective. 

Most  men  have  not  the  ability  to  think 
in  broad  general  terms.  They  specialize, 
they  are  absorbed  in  particulars.  They 
have  narrow,  contracted  vision.  Things 
are  generally  not  properly  understood  if 
they  are  viewed  by  themselves  alone.  The 
part  must  be  interpreted  in  its  relation  to 
the  whole.  Only  those  who  take  a  long 
view  of  life  can  understand  the  meaning 
of  each  recurring  moment  of  life.  Great 
movements  in  history  do  not  appear  like 
solitary  peaks.  They  belong  to  a  great 
mountain  range  and  can  only  be  properly 
estimated  in  the  larger  perspective.  The 
philosopher  discovers  causes  and  effects. 
He  seeks  to  know  the  beginning  and  the 
end  as  these  appear  either  in  fulfillment 
or  in  embryo  at  any  given  stage  in  life. 
It  is  when  we  lose  ourselves  in  the  minor 
details  of  life  that  we  fail  to  interpret  Hfe 
as  a  whole.  A  little  coin  of  money  held 
close  to  one's  eyes  may  obstruct  the  wider 
vision  and  may  cause  a  distorted  view  of 
life.  "Where  there  is  no  vision  the  peo- 
ple perish."  This  is  one  of  the  evils  of 
our  present  generation.  It  is  a  hand-to- 
mouth  philosophy  of  economic  life  which 
determines  activities  of  the  people  of  this 
generation.  They  seem  to  have  no  ability 
to  generalize  nor  to  determine  their 
actions  in  the  long  point  of  view.  The 
result  is  that  men  live  only  for  today. 
They  plan  nothing  for  tomorrow,  conse- 
quently their  life  shrivels  up  and  they 
have  no  concern  for  their  future  estate. 
Their  adage  is  "let  us  eat  and  drink,  for 
tomorrow  we  die."  Now,  a  proper  philoso- 
phy of  life,  a  large  outlook  upon  the 


meaning  of  it,  will  prove  a  sure  corrective 
for  much  of  our  present  superciliousness 
and  cock-suredness. 

4.  Looking  down.  This  is  the  attitude 
of  the  man  of  the  world.  It  is  the  atti- 
tude of  the  defeatist,  of  the  opportunist 
and  of  the  pessimist.  Of  all  the  creatures 
which  God  created,  man  is  the  only  one 
that  is  not  intended  to  look  down.  All  the 
others — birds  and  beasts — have  their  eyes 
directed  on  the  earth.  There  is  where 
they  get  their  sustenance.  They  are  of 
the  earth  earthy.  To  the  earth  they  will 
return.  But  man  is  supposed  to  look 
down.  When  the  Greeks  gave  man  a 
name  they  called  him  O  anthropes,  which 
means  "the  upward  looking  one."  If 
man,  therefore,  looks  down  he  has  per- 
verted his  high  mission  and  destiny  and 
has  reduced  himself  to  a  level  with  the 
brute  creation.  And  yet  this  attitude  of 
the  downward  look  is  so  characteristic  of 
man  in  general.  He  bends  over  his  busi- 
ness, his  books,  his  ledgers,  his  money. 
He  is  the  man  with  the  muckrake  scratch- 
ing the  earth  to  find  jewels  there.  Per- 
chance, also,  he  is  weighed  down  with  the 
sense  of  guilt.  \\'hen  the  Lord  appeared 
to  Cain,  the  first  murderer  in  the  land,  He 
said  to  him,  "Why  is  thy  countenance 
fallen?"  the  guilty  soul  had  a  downcast 
look.  His  eyes  were  upon  the  earth.  This 
is  likewise  the  attitude  of  the  pessimist. 
The  pessimist  is  a  man  who  looks  down  at 
his  feet.  Pedo  and  pessimism  come  from 
the  same  root.  The  pessimist  is  he  who 
says,  "I  do  not  ask  to  see  the  distant 
scene;  one  step  enough  for  me."  This  is 
also  the  attitude  of  the  cold  calculator. 
With  keen  insight  Jesus  said  to  the  farm- 
ers in  Galilee,  "Say  ye  not  there  are  yet 
four  months  and  then  cometh  the  har- 
vest?" How  modern  this  spirit  is  when 
it  is  translated  into  our  present  day  vocab- 
ulary. The  man  who  calculates  and  says 
— this  is  not  the  time ;  wait  four  months 
and  then  !  How  frequently  we  hear  this 
cry  when  we  wish  to  launch  great  cam- 
paigns for  world  betterment.  Looking 
down  is  always  the  attitude  of  despair  and 
of  defeat. 

5.  Looking  on.  This  is  the  attitude  of 
the  indift'erentist.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  Greek  word  for  looking  on  is 
precisely  the  same  as  that  from  which  our 
word  theatre  is  derived.  A  theatre  is  a 
place  where  a  spectacle,  a  drama  is  pre- 
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sented.  The  people  are  spectators, 
lookerson.  They  are  not  participators. 
On  the  day  when  Christ  hung  on  the 
Cross  we  are  told  that  the  people  stood 
beholding-.  They  stood  aloof,  apart.  They 
were  mere  spectators.  This  is  an  alto- 
gether too  prevailing  attitude  of  life  to- 
day. In  the  athletic  world  thousands  are 
mere  spectators.  They  go  to  baseball  and 
football  games  to  look  on  while  nine  or 
eleven  men  play  for  them.  The  whole 
psychology  of  our  moving-picture  craze 
lies  in  the  fact  that  the  people  can  go  and 
throng  these  show-houses  and  check  their 
brains  with  their  hats  and  coats.  They 
can  be  mere  spectators.  The  same  atti- 
tude manifests  itself  in  nearly  all  the 
great  movements  in  human  society. 
Multitudes  of  our  citizens  are  not  partic- 
ipants in  the  betterment  of  the  country. 
They  stand  aloof  and  merely  look  on 
while  others  fight  to  win  the  prize  and  sail 
through  bloody  seas."  In  the  Church  we 
have  altogether  too  many  people  who 
merely  look  on.  They  lean  but  do  not 
lift.  They  are  counted  but  do  not  count. 
They  are  by-standers  but  do  not  stand  by. 
In  the  words  of  the  aphorism,  they  do  not 
lend  a  hand. 

6.  Looking  up.  This  is  the  attitude  of 
religion,  the  attitude  of  worship.  It  is  the 
attitude  of  the  optimist,  of  faith  and  of 
hope.  The  psalmist  said,  'T  will  lift  up 
my  eyes  unto  the  hills,  from  whence 
Cometh  my  help."  And,  again,  they 
looked  unto  Him  and  were  lightened." 
This  is  the  normal  attitude  for  men  to 
assume.  He  comes  from  God.  He  is  in- 
tended to  go  back  to  God.  Up  there  is  his 
beginning  and  his  end.    From  there  he 


derives  his  inspiration.  There  are  the 
sources  of  his  power  and  the  springs  of 
his  being.  The  need  for  the  upward  look 
was  never  greater  than  it  is  today.  They 
have  gone  to  history,  to  science,  to  phil- 
osophy, to  materialism,  and  all  of  them 
have  been  found  wanting.  The  world  has 
not  yet  learned  to  look  up.  Let  the 
nations  look  up  to  God.  Let  America  look 
up  to  God.  Let  politics  look  up  to  God. 
Let  business  look  up  to  God.  Let  society 
look  up  to  God.  But  above  all,  let  the 
minister  look  up.  When  John  Bunyan 
describes  the  preacher  in  his  Pilgrim's 
Progress,  he  pictures  him  with  eyes  up- 
lifted, with  the  open  Bible  in  his  hand, 
with  the  word  of  truth  upon  his  lips  and 
with  the  world  upon  his  back.  That  great 
and  outstanding  figure  in  the  early 
centuries  of  the  Christian  Church  — 
Augustine,  who  was  a  bridge  between  the 
Eastern  and  the  western  Church  and 
when  he  was  removed  from  the  scene  of 
his  earthly  labors  his  contemporaries  felt 
that  the  light  had  gone  out — Augustine  is 
always  represented  with  his  eye  upturned, 
with  a  pen  in  his  left  hand  and  a  burning 
heart  in  his  right  hand.  When  Moses,  in 
the  Wilderness,  provided  a  remedy  for 
the  smitten  people  of  his  day,  he  put  a 
serpent  on  a  pole  and  bade  the  people  to 
look  up  and  be  healed.  And  Jesus,  appro- 
priating this  great  figure,  said,  ''And  I,  if 
I  be  lifted  up,  will  draw  all  men  unto 
Me."  'There  is  life  for  a  look  at  the 
crucified  One."  "Stephen,  full  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  looked  steadfastly  up  into 
Heaven  and  saw  the  glory  of  God  and 
Jesus  standing  on  the  right  hand  of  God." 
Lift  up  your  eyes  and  look.  There  is 
life  for  a  look. 


( Continued  from  Page  237) 
While  registration  with  the  Govern- 
ment under  the  present  rules  would  pre- 
vent the  teaching  of  the  Bible  within  the 
school  buildings,  it  is  expected  that  the 
personnel  of  the  faculty  will  keep  up  the 
Christian  influence,  and  that  Bible  Classes 
can  be  arranged  outside  of  the  class 
rooms,  when  it  becomes  necessary  to 
actually  register.  In  the  interim,  there  is 
the  hope  that  the  Government's  policy 
toward  private  schools  may  change.  In 
the  meantime,  Bible  classes  continue  in 
the  school.  Through  the  generosity  of 
Miss  Weil,  a  number  of  the  past  semester 
students  won  their  tuition  for  next 
semester  by  their  increased  understanding 


and  interest  in  Bible  Study  during  the 
first  semester. 

At  this  time  when  the  winds  of 
Materialism,  Communism,  narrow  Na- 
tionalism and  full  Practicalism  cut  with 
bitter,  north- wind  fierceness  into  the  life 
of  the  moving  Orient,  it  behooves  Chris- 
tian Internationalists  to  nurture  carefully 
the  nuclei  of  growth.  What  a  bleakness 
of  despair  for  a  moving  Orient  to  be 
impelled  by  North  Winds  only !  Because 
we  saw  it  almost  go  that  way  in  1927,  we 
look  at  our  twenty  and  are  glad.  Eastview 
looks  at  its  seventy-five  and  is  glad. 

Grace  Walborn  Snyder. 

1930-31  Mission  Representative  on  the 
CJiengteh  School  Faculty. 
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Educational  Conferences 

Re:v.  W11.LIAM  F.  De:Long,  d.d. 
Superintendent  Church  Building  Department 


LAST  December  the  first  Home  Mis- 
sion Congress  ever  held  in  America 
convened  in  Washington,  D.  C.  This 
Congress  was  the  means  of  not  only  giv- 
ing some  very  valuable  information  with 
regard  to  Home  Missions,  but  it  was  the 
means  of  redefining  the  cause  of  Home 
Missions. 

The  Congress  touched  directly  about 
800  delegates  representing  about  thirty 
dififerent  communions.  It  was  a  moun- 
tain-top experience  for  these  800  dele- 
gates. What  about  the  millions  of  people 
in  these  various  communions  who  were 
not  privileged  to  be  at  Washington? 

It  was  recommended  by  the  Committee 
on  Findings  that  the  various  Boards  of 
Home  ^Missions  conduct  regional  confer- 
ences using  the  material  presented  at  the 
Washington  Congress.  It  will  be  impos- 
sible to  put  into  a  day's  conference  all  the 
data  that  was  presented  at  the  Washing- 
ton Congress,  but  the  major  points  can  be 
presented  and  discussed  and  in  this  way 
create  a  different  psychology  in  the  mind 
of  the  average  church  member  with  re- 
gard to  Home  Missions. 

The  representatives  of  our  Board  who 
attended  the  Congress  are  arranging  for 
such  regional  conferences.  First,  a  ques- 
tionnaire based  on  the  material  presented 
at  Washington  was  prepared  by  members 
of  the  Staff.  This  questionnaire  forms  the 
major  part  of  the  program  of  these  con- 
ferences. 

The  first  conference  was  held  with  the 
students  in  our  Eastern  Theological 
Seminary  at  Lancaster,  a  second  was  held 
with  the  students  at  Central  Theological 
Seminary,  Dayton,  Ohio.  It  seems  al- 
together proper  that  these  conferences 
should  be  started  in  our  seminaries,  be- 
cause of  the  young  men  who  will  go  out 
this  Spring  to  take  charge  of  different 


congregations.  These  young  men  should 
be  prepared  to  present  the  cause  of  Home 
Missions  from  the  modern  viewpoint.  A 
conference  is  also  scheduled  to  be  con- 
ducted with  the  students  at  the  Mission 
House,  Plymouth,  Wisconsin. 

In  addition  to  these  conferences  with 
our  theological  students,  one  was  held  in 
Trinity  Church,  Canton,  Ohio,  April  9th, 
for  East  Ohio  Classis.  This  conference 
was  attended  by  30  pastors  and  members 
representing  nine  charges.  There  were 
two  sessions,  one  at  2.30  and  the  other  at 
7.30  P.  M.  It  was  a  live  conference  from 
beginning  to  end.  One  of  the  pastors  said. 
''There  wasn't  a  dull  moment  throughout 
the  entire  conference."  It  was  a  real  dis- 
cussion of  the  subject  of  Home  Missions 
in  general  and  of  the  work  our  Church  is 
doing  in  particular. 

The  major  topics  discussed  were:  The 
definition  of  Home  Missions  and  its 
objectives,  Our  field  and  the  different 
types  of  work.  Interdenominational  co- 
operation, Promotion  and  Policies  as  they 
pertain  to  administration  and  finance. 

It  is  the  hope  of  those  in  charge  of 
this  work  to  cover  the  entire  denomination 
with  these  educational  conferences. 
Through  conferences  of  this  kind  we  hope 
to  give  a  new  meaning  to  Home  Missions. 
The  old  definition  and  appeal  as  we  had 
it  a  generation  ago  will  not  do  today. 
Home  Missions  means  more  today  than 
it  did  fifty  years  ago.  In  these  confer- 
ences everybody  is  given  a  chance  to  ex- 
press himself  relative  to  the  various  types 
of  work  that  have  become  a  part  of  Home 
Missions.  We  hope  they  will  be  a  means 
of  bringing  information  to  the  people  and 
that  the  Board  may  receive  some  sugges- 
tions enabling  it  to  carry  on  the  work 
more  efficiently.  W^e  ask  for  the  co-oper- 
ation of  all  in  the  conducting  of  these 
conferences. 


Rego  Park 

By  Re:v.  Jamks  M.  Mullan,  D.D. 
Superintendent  of  the  Department  of  the  East 

AT  the  July  meeting  of  the  Board  of     on  Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  that  had  been 
Home  Missions  in  1930  atention  was    allocated  by  the  New  York  Federation  of 
called  to  a  promising  Home  Mission  field    Churches    to    the    Reformed  Church. 
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With  deep  regret  the  Board  dedined  to 
assume  responsibihty  for  this  field  because 
of  financial  conditions  that  compelled  the 
Board  to  undertake  no  new  work.  The 
Board,  however,  gave  moral  encourage- 
ment to  the  New  York  Classis  and 
expressed  the  hope  that  the  Classis 
might  be  able  to  take  care  of  this  field. 

The  New  York  Classis  went  ahead  in 
the  matter,  secured  the  use  of  a  store- 
room in  the  community  known  as  Rego 
Park,  in  the  Forest  Hills  section  of  Long 
Island,  and  has  since  that  been  paying  the 
rental  for  the  use  of  this  building  at 
$50.00  a  month  which  is  being  contributed 
by  interested  persons  and  organizations  of 
the  Reformed  Churches  throughout  the 
Classis,  in  addition  to  the  regular  benev- 
olences of  the  people.  Other  financial 
obligations  have  also  been  assumed  by  the 
Classis. 

I  visited  this  field  on  Sunday,  March 
15th.  at  which  time  there  were  32  present 
at  the  Sunday  School,  on  the  third  Sun- 
day of  its  existence,  and  25  persons  at- 
tended the  church  service  which  I  con- 
ducted. Since  that  time  both  the  Sunday 
School  and  Church  attendance  have  been 
increasing. 

This  is  a  fine  field  now  in  the  making. 
High-grade  homes  have  been,  and  are 
being,  erected,  some  twenty  buildings  be- 
ing under  construction  at  the  time  of  my 
visit.  Possible  sites  for  a  permanent  loca- 
tion I  visited  with  the  committee  of 
Classis  having  the  work  in  hand,  and  it 
would  not  be  difficult  to  decide  upon  a 
most  advantageous  central  position  at  a 
reasonable  cost  if  only  money  were 
available  with  which  to  purchase  it. 

The  committee  of  Classis  consists  of 
Revs.  E.  J.  Strassburger,  Jacob  Schmitt 
and  D.  A.  Bode,  who,  with  the  co-opera- 
tion of  other  members  of  the  Classis  and 
workers  from  the  Churches  are  carrvin'z 


the  work  on  from  Sunday  to  Sunday. 
The  Immanuel  Reformed  Church  of 
\\'oodhaven,  located  less  than  three  miles 
away  from  the  mission,  is  taking  a  very 
active  interest  in  this  work  and  is  exer- 
cising a  fostering  care  over  it. 

A  report  of  the  progress  of  this  work 
was  made  to  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  Board  of  Home  Missions,  held  on 
April  15th,  at  which  time  an  overture 
from  the  New  York  Classical  Committee 
came  before  the  Board  for  the  services  of 
a  student  for  the  summer  months.  Very 
sympathetically  the  request  was  discussed, 
but  finally  the  Board  took  unfavorable 
action  upon  it,  with  genuine  regret.  With 
the  missionaries'  checks  for  the  month  of 
March  lying  in  the  treasurer's  office  wait- 
ing for  the  money  with  which  to  meet 
them,  the  Board  felt  that  it  just  could 
not  add  even  the  salary  of  a  student  for 
three  months  to  its  payroll. 

This  is  just  one  case.  Others  might  be 
cited,  as  for  instance  that  of  Detroit, 
which  the  Board  of  Home  Missions  has 
had  to  decline  at  a  time  when  opportuni- 
ties are  offering  themselves  in  the  large 
cities  to  a  denomination  such  as  ours  is 
— highly  interdenominational  in  its  poli- 
cies and  methods.  City  people  today  are 
not  narrowly  denominational  and  are 
ready  to  support  a  Church  upon  a  com- 
munity basis  that  is  liberal  enough  to  con- 
duct its  work  in  the  interest  of  the  king- 
dom without  committing  the  people  to  sec- 
tarian views  and  practices.  This  is  made 
possible  by  comity  arrangements  in  the 
large  cities,  under  the  leadership  of 
Church  Federations.  It  was  for  such  a 
time  as  this  that  the  Reformed  Church 
would  seem  to  have  been  raised  up  and 
for  which  we  have  long  prayed.  What 
irony !  Our  prayer  has  been  answered  at 
a  time  when  our  resources  make  it  im- 
possible for  us  to  accept  the  answer. 

Extracts  from  the  Quarterly  Report  of  the  Harbor  Missionary  in 

New  York  City 

Dr.  Paul  H.  Land 

OUR  new  office  (245  W.  34th  Street), 
])roves  to  be  a  great  blessing.   It  is 
much  larger  and  more  convenient  than 


the  old  and  we  can  now  seat  all  visitors 
at  the  same  time.  There  are  many  of 
these  visitors  and  every  one  has  some 
burden  on  his  or  her  heart  or  some  griev- 
ance, which  the  missionary  is  to  take  awav 


or  alleviate.  Some  come  to  find  counsel 
and  advice  concerning  a  change  in  their 
position,  others  want  to  know  where  they 
can  find  a  safe  lodging  place  during  the 
time  when  they  look  for  another  position. 
Others  wish  to  know  where  they  shall 
best  take  their  savings,  since  so  many 
banks  seem  to  break  up,  etc.  Unfor- 
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tunately  quite  a  number  of  these  aliens 
have  lost  considerable  money  in  the  bank 
disasters,  other  have  lost  their  savings 
during  the  speculative  fever  and  now 
have  to  start  saving  all  over  again.  Some 
want  to  know  where  and  how  they  can 
get  their  health  back,  others  where  they 
can  find  friendly  social  intercourse  and 
attachment  to  someone  interested  in 
strangers  who  cannot  speak  the  language 
of  the  country  well  enough  to  mingle  with 
the  general  public.  Others  wish  to  know 
where  they  can  find  a  church,  where  there 
is  still  a  German  service  held,  which  they 
can  understand.  The  latter  is  one  of  our 
most  grievous  problems,  as  there  are  so 
very  few  congregations  left,  either  in  our 
own  denomination  or  the  others,  where 
German  services  are  still  held. 

We  have  also  been  able  to  assist  quite  a 
large  number  of  aliens  in  finding  at  least 
temporary  jobs,  until  they  could  again  re- 
turn to  their  regular  employment.  The 
depression  has  greatly  affected  the  immi- 
grants as  they  are  usually  the  first  ones 
to  be  discharged,  when  workers  are  laid 
off  on  any  big  job  or  in  any  business 
house.  Many  of  these  we  had  to  help 
along  financially  to  some  extent,  at  least 
as  far  as  our  limited  resources  permitted. 

We  have  many  inquiries  from  relatives 
in  this  country  as  to  how  they  are  to  go 
about  helping  their  friends  across  the 
ocean  in  getting  permission  to  come  here. 
Our  correspondence  is,  therefore,  very 
heavy  and  requires  much  time  and  diligent 
attention.  Then  there  are  those  who  wish 
to  make  a  visit  to  their  home  country  and 
who  are  not  yet  United  States  citizens. 
We  are  requested  to  show  them  the  way 
as  to  Re-enter  Permits,  where  and  how- 
to  acquire  them,  also  about  Passports, 


visas,  etc.  Our  good  old  people  who  have 
been  in  this  country  for  many  years  and 
never  before  had  to  worry  about  a  United 
States  passport,  when  they  traveled 
abroad,  now  have  all  kinds  of  difficulties. 
Widows  have  to  prove  their  right  to  claim 
a  passport  and  in  many  cases  the  old 
papers  are  lost  and  special  affidavits  have 
to  be  prepared.  Others  never  had  become 
citizens  and  now  can  get  neither  a  United 
States  Passport  nor  a  Re-enter  Permit  on 
account  of  that  old  neglect.  For  them  the 
way  is  very  hard  and  devious  and  all  these 
things  take  a  great  deal  of  explanation 
and  correspondence. 

Then  there  are  the  travelers  from  the 
West,  who  wish  to  be  met  at  arrival  in 
New  York  and  be  placed  into  a  safe  re- 
treat, besides  the  incoming  passengers, 
who  have  to  be  met  at  the  steamers.  All 
these  things  are  of  greatest  importance  to 
people  not  born  in  the  United  States, 
especially  when  they  do  not  talk  much 
English  and  have  seldom  seen  a  large  city. 
There  are  many  other  necessary  deeds  of 
labor  and  charity.  Advice  as  to  getting 
on  a  farm,  for  instance,  or  getting  mar- 
ried, or  advice  about  stocks  and  similar 
adventures.  Questions  of  this  order  do 
not  only  come  from  immigrants,  but  often 
from  citizens  who  have  been  born  here  or 
been  here  many  years.  Money  is  sent  for 
deposit  with  Steamship  Companies,  or 
for  benevolent  institutions  in  Europe,  or 
for  people  on  the  other  side  in  their 
distress. 

Besides  this  work  we  have  been  sending 
out  our  monthly  paper  regularly,  and  we 
have  kept  up  our  congregational  work. 
Our  little  congregation  (at  IsHp,  L.  I.) 
is  now  placed  on  the  classical  list,  and  we 
hope  for  a  good  future. 


The  Salem,  Oregon,  Mission 

Theodore:  P.  Bolliger,  D.D. 


THE  first  pastor  of  the  Reformed 
Church  to  reach  Oregon  was  sent  by 
the  Potomac  Synod  in  1874,  and  during 
the  next  few  years  several  more  mission- 
aries were  sent  out.  The  task  to  which 
they  were  commissioned  was  to  minister 
to  the  Swiss  and  German  people  who 
were  settling  in  the  state  in  increasing 
numbers.    The  Rev.  Jacob  Muehlhaupt 


arrived  at  Salem  in  1876.  From  Salem  as 
a  center,  he  extended  his  activities  over 
a  large  district  serving  eight  to  ten  con- 
gregations and  unorganized  groups.  The 
first  services  at  Salem  were  held  in  private 
homes,  then  a  school  house  was  secured, 
and  still  later  the  little  flock  had  the  use 
of  an  English  Methodist  and  also  a  Cum- 
berland Presbyterian  Church.  After  four 
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years  it  was  possible  to  acquire  a  little 
chapel  of  their  own.  Rev.  Muehlhaupt 
served  Salem  for  twenty-eight  years  with 
faithfulness.  The  long  trips  and  extended 
absences  demanded  by  the  large  circuit 
which  the  missionary  was  serving,  made 
a  proper  development  of  the  congrega- 
tional life  at  Salem  almost  impossible; 
nevertheless  in  the  course  of  the  years  a 
Ladies'  Aid  Society  was  organized,  a 
monthly  missionary  meeting  was  intro- 
duced, a  Young  People's  Society  was 
called  into  life,  and  evening  services 
were  held. 

The  closing  years  of  this  pastorate  were 
filled  with  many  disappointments  and 
heartaches,  and  a  bitter  lawsuit  for  the 
possession  of  the  church  property,  which 
sadly  divided  the  congregation.  Then  fol- 
lowed a  long  vacancy  with  irregular 
supply  service  given  by  other  pastors  of 
the  classis,  and  the  disturbance  caused  by 
the  transition  period  from  the  German 
language  into  the  English.  During  these 
years  the  church  lost  much  of  the  ground 
which  had  been  so  laboriously  won. 

A  brighter  day  dawned  when  Rev.  W. 
G.  Lienkaemper  became  pastor  in  1911, 
and  the  congregation  was  enrolled  again 
as  a  mission  under  the  care  of  the  former 
German  Tri-Synodic  Board.  A  new  spirit 
was  aroused  in  the  congregation,  several 
forward  moving  projects  were  attempted, 
and  directly  a  beautiful  new  church  and 
parsonage  had  been  built.  This  promising 
development  of  the  mission  was  unfor- 
tunately cut  short  by  the  prolonged  ill 


health  of  Rev.  Lienkaemper,  who  was 
forced  to  resign.  The  task  was  then 
taken  up  by  Rev.  Melchoir  Denny,  who 
had  many  years  of  pastoral  and  mission- 
ary experience  in  Kentucky  and  Kansas 
back  of  him.  As  missionary  and  later  as 
supply  pastor  he  gave  twelve  years  of  his 
life  to  the  Salem  congregation,  but  only 
during  the  first  three  years  would  he 
accept  missionary  support.  His  earnest 
and  sincere  preaching,  together  with 
faithful  pastoral  work,  built  up  the  con- 
gregation spiritually  and  prepared  the  way 
for  the  return  of  the  former  missionary, 
Rev.  W.  G.  Lienkaemper,  in  1928.  Dur- 
ing these  last  three  years  gratifying 
progress  has  been  made.  The  property 
has  been  improved  and  renovated  at  con- 
siderable expense  and  now  presents  a 
most  attractive  appearance.  In  the  par- 
sonage yard  are  fruit  trees  of  various 
kinds ;  as  well  as  several  large  English 
walnut  trees  which  furnish  a  super- 
abundance of  the  finest  nuts. 

The  location  of  the  property  is  ideal, 
only  two  blocks  from  the  state  capitol  on 
a  prominent  street.  No  finer  site  could  be 
desired.  At  least  in  Salem  the  Reformed 
Church  is  not  on  a  side  street. 

The  city  of  Salem  itself  is  beautiful 
for  location  in  the  justly  famous  Willam- 
ette (accent  on  the  "lam,"  please) 
River  Valley.  This  valley  is  one  of  the 
greatest  fruit,  berry,  and  garden  regions 
in  the  world.  The  first  time  I  was  there, 
I  was  regaled  with  tales  of  cherries  an 
inch  in  diameter,  carrots  weighing  nine 
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pounds  each,  and  parsnips  five  feet  long. 
I  did  not  see  these  marvels  myself  ; 
neither  did  I  dispute  the  accuracy  of  the 
investigations  of  the  teller  of  these  tall 
tales.  In  fact,  a  pound  more  or  less  when 
it  comes  to  carrots,  and  a  foot  more  or 
less  when  it  is  attached  to  a  parsnip,  did 

Hungarian 

Recently  there  have  been  two  deaths  in 
our  Hungarian  circle  which  have  occa- 
sioned deep  sorrow  and  profound  loss. 

The  first  was  that  of  Mrs.  Eugene 
Boros,  of  Chicago,  Illinois,  the  wife  of 
the  President  of  our  Zion  Hungarian 
Classis  and  pastor  of  the  Burnside  Hun- 
garian Church  in  Chicago.  Mrs.  Boros 
was  a  woman  of  exceptionally  fine  quali- 
ties. She  spent  her  girlhood  days  in 
Toledo,  Ohio,  and  later  on  she  graduated 
from  Heidelberg  College,  Tiffin,  Ohio, 
and  when  she  became  the  wife  of  Rev. 
Eugene  Boros  she  returned  to  Toledo  as 
the  first  lady  of  the  Hungarian  congrega- 
tion there.  W^hen  her  husband  became 
the  pastor  of  the  Hungarian  Church  in 
Gary,  Indiana,  she  moved  to  that  place 
and  later  came  to  live  in  Chicago,  where 
her  best  work  was  done.  She  had  acquired 
a  remarkably  fine  use  of  the  English 
language  and  by  her  charming  personality 
she  made  many  friends,  among  English- 
speaking  as  well  as  Hungarian  people. 
She  was  a  very  efficient  worker  among 
the  young  people  and  gave  much  of  her 
time  to  the  Daily  \'^acation  Bible  School 
and  other  educational  interests  in  the  con- 
gregation. She  was  the  mother  of  two 
sons,  Eugene  and  William,  both  of  whom 
are  musicians  of  remarkable  talent.  Al- 
though only  in  her  early  forties,  Mrs. 
Boros  suffered  a  stroke  nearly  two  years 
ago  from  which  she  never  fully  recov- 
ered. The  immediate  cause  of  her  death, 
however,  was  pneumonia.  She  died  on 
Saturday,  ]^Iarch  14th,  and  was  buried  on 
Tuesday,  ^larch  17th.  At  three  services 
the  spacious  church  was  crowded  to  its 
capacity.  At  the  main  funeral  service  the 
Rev.  F.  Ujlaki,  of  Toledo,  and  Dr. 
Charles  E.  Schaeffer  preached  the 
sermons. 


not  move  me  in  the  slightest.  Either  one 
of  these  two  specimens  would  have  lasted 
me  for  a  lifetime.  However,  I  do  have 
some  curiosity  to  know  whether  such 
gigantic  results  sprang  from  the  fertile 
soil  of  the  state,  or  the  fertile  imagination 
of  its  inhabitants. 

Happenings 

The  second  death  was  that  of  Mrs. 
Alexander  Toth,  the  wife  of  Dr.  Alex- 
ander Toth,  the  Hungarian  Professor  in 
our  educational  institutions  at  Lancaster, 
Penna.  ]\Irs.  Toth  was  born  in  Hungary, 
where  her  parents  are  still  living.  After 
her  marriage  to  Rev.  Alexander  Toth  she 
lived  in  Buft"alo,  N.  Y.,  and  afterwards 
in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  where  her  husband 
was  pastor  of  our  First  Hungarian  con- 
gregation. Nine  years  ago  the  family 
moved  to  Lancaster,  Penna.,  where  she 
filled  the  position  not  only  of  wife  and 
mother  in  her  home,  but  also  as  a  mother 
in  Israel  for  the  Hungarian  students  at- 
tending our  educational  institutions.  Her 
house  was  always  open  to  them  and  they 
found  in  her  a  source  of  inspiration  and 
help.  She  had  a  very  beautiful  spirit  and 
a  sweet  and  sympathetic  nature.  Coming 
to  Lancaster  a  perfect  stranger  among  a 
purely  American  type  of  population,  she 
readily  made  many  friends  not  only 
among  the  members  of  the  faculties  of 
the  institutions,  but  throughout  the  city 
itself.  Her  age  was  forty-one  years.  She 
was  the  mother  of  three  children,  whose 
ages  are  twenty-one,  fourteen  and  seven 
years.  She  died  on  Good  Friday  after- 
noon and  was  buried  in  Lancaster,  Penna., 
on  Easter  Alonday.  Services  in  the 
Hungarian  language  were  held  at  the 
house  and  at  the  grave,  and  in  the  English 
language  in  St.  Peter's  Reformed  Church, 
of  which  she  was  a  member.  The  serv- 
ices were  in  charge  of  Rev.  C.  D.  Spotts, 
the  pastor,  assisted  by  Dr.  George  W. 
Richards,  Rev.  John  F.  Frantz,  and  Dr. 
Charles  E.  Schaeffer,  who  preached  the 
sermon. 

The  going  of  these  two  estimable 
women  means  a  great  loss  to  our  Hun- 
garian constituency.  They  were  outstand- 
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ing  women  and  rendered  valuable  service 
in  their  respective  spheres  of  life. 


Two  dedications  also  recently  took 
place.  At  Trenton,  Xew  Jersey,  the  John 
Calvin  Hungarian  Reformed  Church  pur- 
chased a  property  from  the  Episcopalians 


and  after  making  some  improvements, 
formally  opened  and  dedicated  the  same 
on  Palm  Sunday. 

The  Church  at  Kreisherville,  Staten 
Island,  New  York,  renovated  its  build- 
ing and  had  a  reopening  on  the  Sunday 
after  Easter. 


Annual  Statement  of  the  Board  of  Home  Missions  of  the 
Reformed  Church  in  the  United  States,  1931 


To  the  Reverend  Synods: 

Only  six  months  have  passed  since  the 
Board  of  Home  ^Missions  presented  a 
statement  of  its  condition  and  work  to 
the  Synods.  The  situation  since  then  has 
not  materially  changed.  Owing  to  a  num- 
ber of  factors  which  lay  entirely  beyond 
its  control,  the  Board  passed  through  a 
very  severe  strain  during  these  months. 
The  contributions  from  the  Church  at 
large  proved  insufficient  to  pay  promptly 
the  monthly  appropriations  to  the  Mis- 
sionaries, and  on  several  occasions  these 
faithful  workers  in  the  Church  had  to  be 
put  to  very  great  inconvenience  by  reason 
of  the  Board's  inability  to  make  remit- 
tances. Failure  on  the  part  of  the  Church 
to  meet  the  Apportionment  fully  and 
promptly  has  worked  hardship  to  at  least 
250  of  our  Home  ^Missionaries.    It  is 


hardly  fair  that  these  self-sacrificing 
servants  of  the  Church  should  be  expected 
to  bear  the  burden  of  neglect  for  which 
the  Church  as  a  whole  is  responsible. 

The  annual  report  of  Treasurer  Joseph 
S.  \\'ise.  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  De- 
cember 31st,  1930,  shows  the  following 
receipts:  on  the  Apportionment,  $291,516. 
This  represents  just  a  little  more  than 
half  of  the  total  budget  of  the  Board, 
which  is  $517,400.  In  addition  to  the 
above,  $34,334  was  contributed  by  the 
W'oman's  ^lissionary  Society  of  General 
Synod,  and  $6,437  came  in  as  specials, 
making  a  total  of  $332,287.  This  is  a  de- 
crease of  $39,000  as  compared  with  the 
receipts  of  1929.  In  the  Church  Building 
Department  the  receipts  were:  $32,133. 
The  ^Missions  paid  on  their  obligations  to 
the  Board  $56,000,  making  a  total  income 
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in  the  Church  Building  Department  of 
$88,133.  The  Board  has  invested  in  Mis- 
sion properties  over  $1,250,000.  Of  this 
amount  $750,000  represents  the  Church- 
building  Funds  which  the  Board  has 
gradually  accumulated  during  the  years. 
The  rest  of  this  investment  represents  the 
serial  coupon  bonds  sold  by  the  Board  and 
sums  borrowed  from  banking  institutions. 
The  slowness  with  which  the  Missions 
pay  ofif  their  obligations  to  the  Board  has 
frequently  been  a  source  of  embarrass- 
ment to  the  Board,  especially  when  bank- 
ing institutions  show  hesitancy  in  extend- 
ing credit  to  religious  organizations.  The 
Board,  in  its  desire  to  help  the  Missions, 
has  exhausted  practically  every  effort  and 
every  resource  that  lay  within  its  power. 
The  time  has  therefore  come  when 
Synods  and  Classes  should  aid  the  Mis- 
sions to  repay  their  loans  to  the  Board 
and  thus  enable  the  Board  to  meet  needs 
which  cannot  be  otherwise  cared  for. 

Home  Mission  Day 
The  annual  Home  Mission  Day  is  again 
to  be  observed  on  the  second  Sunday  of 
November.  At  several  of  its  meetings  the 
Board  has  been  considering  the  question 
of  how  this  special  Day,  ordered  by  the 
General  Synod,  might  be  most  effectively 
utilized  throughout  the  Church.  \'arious 
modifications  have  been  suggested  from 
time  to  time,  but  the  Board  feels  that  the 
General  Synod  should  first  express  itself 
before  any  radical  changes  are  made  by 
the  Board,  which  is  a  creature  of  the  Gen- 
eral Synod.  This  year  the  special  offer- 
ing is  to  be  given  to  the  Pleasant  X'alley 
Reformed  Church  near  Dayton,  Ohio, 
Rev.  Loran  W.  \^eith,  pastor,  and  to  the 
First  Reformed  Church  at  Homestead, 
Pennsylvania,  Rev.  D.  J.  Wolf,  pastor. 
Both  of  these  congregations  are  Missions 
under  the  Board  and  both  are  worthy  of 
the  support  which  the  Church  at  large 
may  give  them.  It  has  been  recommended 
that  the  congregations  in  the  Ohio  Synod 
devote  their  offerings  on  this  day  entirely 
to  the  Pleasant  \^alley  Mission,  and  those 
of  the  Pittsburgh  Synod  to  the  Mission 
at  Homestead.  The  offerings  from  the 
rest  of  the  Church  are  to  be  equally  di- 
vided between  these  two  ^Missions.  It  is, 
therefore,  expected  that  the  Ohio  Synod 


and  the  Pittsburgh  Synod  will  take  due 
notice  of  this  special  arrangement  and 
thus  arouse  as  much  interest  as  possible 
in  behalf  of  these  Missions  in  their  re- 
spective bounds. 

The  Harbor  Mission 
A  year  ago  the  Board  announced  its 
intention  to  close  the  Harbor  Mission  in 
Xew  York,  on  January  1st,  1931.  So 
much  pressure,  however,  has  come  to  the 
Board  from  various  parts  of  the  Church 
that  the  Board  at  its  annual  meeting  last 
January  reconsidered  its  action  of  a  year 
ago  and  decided  to  continue  this  work  on 
a  somewhat  more  limited  budget,  with 
the  hope  that  the  Church  at  large  will  not 
only  continue,  but  increase  its  support  of 
this  phase  of  Home  Mission  work. 

A  Decade  of  Achievements 
In  the  face  of  the  many  perplexing 
problems  which  confront  the  Board  at 
this  time,  one's  faith  may  occasionally  be 
severely  tested.  But,  certainly,  nothing 
except  gratitude  and  a  sense  of  optimism 
can  inspire  our  hearts  as  we  take  a  look 
over  the  course  we  have  come  even  only 
during  the  last  decade.  During  the  past 
ten  years  the  Church  imposed  large  tasks 
upon  the  Board  of  Home  Missions.  Fo-- 
lowing  the  Forward  Xlovement  the  Boarr 
launched  upon  a  building  project  for  its 
Missions  in  a  way  and  to  an  extent  un 
precedented  in  the  Church.  It  distributed 
in  gifts  to  its  Missions  for  buildings  alone 
the  sum  of  over  $700,000.  It  loaned  th^ 
Missions  over  a  million  dollars  in  addi- 
tion. It  has  provided  practically  for  every 
one  of  its  Alissions  an  adequate  equi]> 
ment  which  will  answer  for  an  entire 
generation.  This  work  does- not  need  to 
he  done  again  for  many  years.  But  the 
Board  had  to  assume  heavy  obligations 
itself  to  make  this  achievement  possible. 
It  did  so  with  the  confidence  that  the 
Church  at  large,  in  appreciation  of  this 
fact,  would  respond  liberally  in  the  form 
of  Church-building  Funds,  legacies  and 
annuities. 

During  this  same  decade  the  Board,  at 
the  request  of  the  Eastern  and  the  Pitts- 
burgh Synods,  assumed  the  support  of 
the  congregations  that  came  into  fellow- 
ship with  the  Reformed  Church  from  the 
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Xational  Hungarian  Church  in  America. 
This  involved  an  immediate  outlay  of 
$75,000  for  the  payment  of  back  salaries, 
for  the  purchase  of  mortgages  and  for 
incidental  expenditures,  and  an  annual 
appropriation  of  $60,000  for  Hungarian 
work.  But  in  assuming  responsibility  for 
this  work  the  Board  has  rendered  an  in- 
estimable service  to  the  Church  and  has 
added  a  constituency  which  in  course  of 
time  will  prove  a  most  valuable  asset. 

During  this  decade  also  the  Board  was 
instrumental  in  saving  Catawba  College 
to  the  Reformed  Church.  Not  only  did 
the  Board  give  at  the  rate  of  $200,000 
from  the  Forward  Movement  Fund  to 
the  College,  but  annually,  also,  a  liberal 
sum  from  the  Apportionment.  This 
timely  service  on  the  part  of  the  Board 
made  it  possible  for  the  College  to  main- 
tain itself,  and  now,  although  after  much 
struggle,  it  is  functioning  as  a  first  class 
college  and  is  an  honor  to  the  Reformed 
Church. 

Other  outstanding  phases  of  aggressive 
work  might  be  mentioned,  such  as  that  of 
Evangelism,  Social  Service,  the  Country 
Church,  Student  work,  Indian  Work,  all 
of  which  have  been  successfully  carried 
forward  during  these  years.  Let  us  thank 
God  for  these  things  which  have  been 
done. 

To  make  it  possible  to  do  some  of  this 
work  the  Board  had  to  resort  to  a  rigid 


regime  of  economy.  It  has  constantly 
labored  with  the  question  how  to  render 
the  greatest  possible  service  with  the 
minimum  of  organization  and  expense. 
It  has  a  special  committee  now  at  work 
on  a  more  effective  reorganization  of  the 
working  force  of  the  Board.  Moreover, 
it  has  projected  a  policy  for  the  coming 
decade  looking  towards  bringing  every 
JNIission  on  its  Roll  for  fifteen  years  or 
longer  to  a  basis  of  self-support,  and  to 
wipe  out  the  entire  indebtedness  of  the 
Board. 

During  this  same  decade  68  Amissions 
have  gone  to  self-support,  and  thus 
through  the  service  rendered  by  the  Board 
of  Home  Missions  the  Church  as  a  whole 
has  been  substantially  strengthened. 

The  Board  rejoices  in  the  fact  that  it 
has  thus  been  used  to  advance  the  King- 
dom of  God  in  this  country,  and  it  has 
confidence  to  believe  that  the  Church  at 
large  will  furnish  sufficient  morale  and 
money  to  continue  this  work  and  thus 
make  larger  things  possible  in  the  future. 
Never  was  the  challenge  stronger,  never 
the  call  louder,  never  the  need  greater, 
than  today.  This  is  not  the  hour  for  the 
defeatist,  but  the  day  of  triumph  for 
Christ. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
Charles  E.  Miller,  President, 
Charles  E.  Schaeeeer,  Gen.  Secy. 
April  1st,  1931. 


Observations  of  the  Treasurer 

T.  S.  Wise 


THIS  is  a  glorious  morning.  One 
needs  no  alarm  clock.  The  happy 
chatter  of  the  robins  and  sparrows  is  all 
that  is  needed  to  disturb  one's  slumbers. 
They  seem  to  insist  on  "Awake,  thou 
sluggard,  awake !"  Therefore,  on  this 
early  Spring  [Monday  morning,  just  two 
weeks  after  Easter,  I  am  seated  at  my 
desk  writing  these  Observations.  I  should 
like  to  describe  this  glorious  six  A.  M. 
feeling.  My  room  faces  the  east.  The 
early  sun  is  shining  brightly.  In  our 
garden  there  are  peas,  onions  and  rad- 
ishes pushing  through  the  mellow  soil, 
seemingly  anxious  to  join  in  the  happy 
chorus  of  the  birds.  Dafifodils,  tulips, 
hyacinths  and  forsythia  add  their  charms 


to  my  view,  ^^'ith  such  surroundings, 
how  grateful  we  are  for  the  disagreeable 
experiences  of  ten  years  ago.  We  were 
then  cooped  up  into  a  small  city  house 
where  the  experiences  of  this  morning 
were  impossible.  Everything  was  dark 
and  gloomy  even  on  a  bright  morning 
such  as  this.  The  real  estate  speculation 
was  at  its  height  and,  not  owning  our  own 
house,  we  were  at  the  mercy  of  the  un- 
scrupulous sharks,  who  were  buying,  sell- 
ing, and  profiteering  with  millions ^  of 
houses  in  all  of  our  great  cities.  [Millions 
of  homes  were  disturbed  and  the  families 
forced  to  seek  new  quarters.  All  this  was 
called  ''good  business."  That  is  why  we 
now  live  over  fifteen  miles  away  from  the 
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office  and  can  rejoice  in  the  glories  of 
such  a  morning  as  this.  Paul  was  right 
for  all  things  do  work  together  for  good 
to  them  that  love  the  Lord. 

A\'ith  such  surroundings  I  am  hardly 
in  the  mood  to  write  about  the  one  great 
theme  that  has  burdened  my  heart  for  the 
last  three  years.  No  matter  what  my  sur- 
roundings are,  no  matter  how  much  en- 
joyment I  may  find  in  them,  the  fact  that 
the  Board,  which  I  serve,  is  no  longer 
able  to  pay  its  Missionaries  promptly,  is 
forever  with  me  and  is  my  chief  burden. 
I  cannot  escape  it !  What  has  happened  ? 
God's  people  seem  to  be  obsessed  w^th  an 
unusual  amount  of  indifference.  Moral 
standards  are  breaking  down.  We  are 
again  brought  face  to  face  with  the 
truth  that  "Ye  cannot  serve  God  and 
Mammon." 

In  serving  IMammon  we  have  discarded 
the  old  moral  standards  and  have  sub- 
stituted stocks  and  bonds  as  first  class 
security  in  the  place  of  good  character. 
These  paper  securities  can  never  take  the 
place  of  strong,  sturdy  Christian  charac- 
ter, and  we  are  now  reaping  what  we  have 
sown.  Business  has  followed  Mammon 
too  long.  The  day  of  reckoning  is  here 
and  the  solution  will  not  be  found  until 
WQ  give  Mammon  the  lie  and  place  the 
emphasis  upon  high  moral  character 
ivhere  it  belongs.  Many  good  business 
nen  realize  this  and  are  honestly  trying 
:o  practice  it,  but  find  themselves  help- 
less in  attempting  to  stem  the  tide.  Busi- 
less  must  go  beyond  the  old  adage  of 
'honesty  is  the  best  policy,"  and  take  the 
lext  step  of  honesty  is  the  only  policy. 
Dne  only  needs  to  read  the  daily  papers 
to  see  how  far  we  have  wandered  from 
;he  paths  of  rectitude.  The  world  is  sick 
md  the  cause  is  Mammon.  \Yq  must  get 


back  to  God.  There  must  be  a  confession 
of  sin  and  an  entire  change  of  heart. 

Mammon  is  brazen.  He  is  a  braggart. 
He  has  the  effrontery  to  tell  the  Boards 
of  Christ's  Church  to  do  business  in  a 
business-like  way.  God  forbid  that  it 
should  be  so !  The  business-like  way  of 
our  day  is  thoroughly  pagan  in  its  prac- 
tices. It  is  full  of  trickery  and  chicanery. 
Millions  of  industrious  people  are  being 
mulcted  out  of  their  hard-earned  savings 
"in  a  business-like  w^ay."  The  kind  of 
business  that  is  recommended  is  shot 
through  with  cupidity  and  greed.  The 
idea  of  service  has  no  place  in  its  code. 
Dividends  and  dividends  only,  are  its 
chief  objectives.  "Every  man  for  himself 
and  the  devil  take  the  hindermost"  is  its 
text,  and  we  are  told  to  adopt  these 
methods ! 

No,  my  friends,  what  the  Church  needs 
most  of  all  is  your  loyalty  and  support. 
\\'hen  everything  else  fails  the  Church  is 
still  here  to  serve  you.  Her  Mission 
Boards  dare  not  adopt  the  methods  of 
w^hat  is  commonly  called  "good  business." 
Their  charters  clearly  set  forth  that  they 
are  to  serve  without  profit.  This  is  the 
direct  opposite  of  the  chief  motive  in 
business.  The  only  thing  the  two  have  in 
common  is  the  practice  of  rigid  economy 
and  that  is  what  these  Boards  have  been 
compelled  to  do  for  many  years. 

In  order,  therefore,  to  meet  the  present 
needs  we  invoke  your  loyalty  first  of  all. 
\\'ith  your  loyalty  properly  established, 
we  are  sure  of  your  support.  A  support 
that  will  be  adequate  and  save  the  Mis- 
sionaries and  those  upon  whom  the 
Church  has  imposed  the  responsibility  of 
administering  the  work,  from  unnecessary 
suffering. 


Recommended  Schools  for  Pastors  in  Town  and  Country  Fields 

for  1931 


(The  follozving  list  of  siimnier  schools 
for  rural  pastors  has  been  compiled  by 
^he  Committee  on  Tozvii  and  Country  of 
^he  Home  Missions  Council  and  the  Fed- 
?ral  Council.) 

Full  Standard  Schools 

1 — Rural  Church  School,  April  6-17, 
Vanderbilt  University,  Nashville,  Tenn. ; 


Prof.  C.  C.  Haun,  Director. 

2—  Rural  Pastors'  School,  :\Iay  11-29, 
Drew  University,  ^Madison.  N.  J. ;  Prof. 
W.  M.  Gilbert,  Director. 

3 —  New  England  School  for  Town  and 
Country  Ministers,  June  8-19,  Bangor 
Theolog.  Sem.,  Bangor,  [Maine;  Prof. 
Ralph  S.  Adams,  Director. 
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A — Rural  Leadership  School,  June  29- 
July  10,  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madi- 
son, Wise. ;  Dr.  J.  H.  Kolb,  Director. 

5 —  ^Auburn  Summer  School  of  Theol- 
ogy, June  29-July  17,  Auburn  Theolog. 
Sem.,  Auburn,  X.  Y. ;  Prof.  H.  L.  Reed, 
Director. 

6 —  School  for  Town  and  Country 
^linisters,  July  6-17,  Alichigan  State  Col- 
lege, East  Lansing;  Prof.  Eben  Mum- 
ford,  Director. 

7 —  Indiana  Rural  Pastors'  School,  July 
13-25,  Purdue  University,  Lafayette, 
Ind.;  Dr.  O.  F.  Hall,  Director. 

8 —  \'a.  Summer  School  for  Rural  ]\Iin- 
isters,  July  14-24,  \'a.  Polytechnic  List., 


Blacksburg,  \^a. ;  Prof.  B.  L.  Hummel, 
Director. 

9 — Summer  School  for  Town  and 
Country  Ministers,  July  20-31,  Cornell 
University,  Ithaca,  X.  Y. ;  Dr.  D wight 
Sanderson,  Director. 

Partial  Standard  Schools 

1 —  Summer  School  for  Ministers  and 
Christian  Workers,  July  28-August  7, 
HolHster,  Mo.;  Rev.  C.  E.  Van  Der 
Maaten,  724  E.  Grand  Avenue,  Spring- 
field, Mo. 

2 —  University  of  ^Maryland  and  Wash- 
ington College,  September  7-12.  Chester- 
town,  Aid. ;  President  Paul  E.  Titsworth. 


SOCIAL  SERVICE  DEPARTMENT 
James  M.  Mullan,  Executive  Secretary 


"Interracial  Ahivs  Service'' 
Interracial  News  Service  is  a  monthly 
publication,  from  October  to  May,  of  the 
Commission  on  Race  Relations  of  the 
Federal  Council  of  Churches,  105  East 
22nd  Street,  Xew  York  City.  It  is  edited 
by  Rachel  Davis  DuBois  and  is  published 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  information 
upon  subjects  that  have  to  do  with  race 
relations.  It  contains  "gleanings  from 
various  press  releases  and  other  sources 
for  the  purpose  of  informing  busy,  but 
sincere,  people  of  the  many  interesting 
things  going  on  among  folks  in  our 
midst,  who,  because  of  prejudice,  move  in 
a  somewhat  different  world."  Copies  of 
this  can  be  ol)tained  by  request. 

In  the  March  issue  of  the  Interracial 
Ne7vs  Service  information  is  given  con- 
cerning an  article  in  The  Pittsburgh 
Courier  of  March  21st,  by  Eugene  Gor- 
don on  "Thirteen  ]\Iost  Gifted  Negroes  in 
the  U.  S.''  This  list  includes  a  business 
organizer,  a  ])hysician  and  surgeon,  a 
novelist  and  poet,  a  painter  and  illustrator, 
a  singer  and  actor,  a  novelist,  a  scientist, 
a  bio-chemist,  a  physicist,  an  educator,  an 
editor  and  sociologist,  and  a  historian. 
The  author  of  the  article  is  quoted  as  say- 
ing, 'T  think  I  can  justly  base  my  judg- 
ment in  each  category,  and  in  each  case 
in  that  category,  on  these  four  principles : 
(1)  originality  of  idea;  (2)  value  of  the 


idea  to  society;  (3)  initiative  in  advanc- 
ing the  idea;  (4)  degree  of  success 
attained." 


National  Child  Welfare  Association 
of  China 

\\'e  have  received  at  the  office  of  our 
Social  Service  Commission  two  copies  of 
the  Child  Welfare  Monthly  of  the  Na- 
tional Child  W'elfare  Association  of  China 
for  October  and  December,  1930.  Accom- 
panying this  was  a  request  that  we  ''please 
exchange  publications"  with  them.  We 
have  complied  by  sending  them  our 
pamphlet  on  "The  Gospel  for  All  of 
Life"  and  our  "Study  of  the  W^ork  for 
Dependent  Children  (Orphans'  Homes)." 

The  Child  Welfare  Monthly  is  printed 
in  Chinese  and  we  greatly  regret  our  in- 
ability to  read  it.  It  "looks  good"  to  us 
with  a  cut  of  a  hardy-looking  baby  on  the 
front  cover  of  one  number  and  a  clean- 
cut  healthy-looking  lad  on  the  front  page 
of  the  other,  with  similar  suggestive  pic- 
tures of  health  and  well-being  on  pages 
scattered  throughout  the  magazines.  And, 
although  written  in  Chinese  characters, 
these  publications  have  a  familiar  appear- 
ance in  that  an  advertisement  of  "Quaker 
Oats,"  in  English,  "adorns"  the  front 
covers  also,  while  familiar  brands  of  dry 
milk  and  baby-foods,  made  in  America, 
occupy  pages  of  advantage. 
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'The  National  Child  Welfare  Associa- 
tion of  China  is  a  social  organization 
launched  and  supported  by  interested 
citizens  and  foreign  friends,  their  declared 
purpose  being  to  advocate,  protect,  and 
insure  the  rights  of  the  children  of  China 
and  promote,  in  every  possible  way,  their 
well-being.''  So  a  small  pamphlet  accom- 
panying the  ''monthlies"  states,  as  a  prac- 
tical application  of  the  golden  rule.  It  is 
intended  also  as  a  "patriotic  endeavor  to 
help  the  next  generation  of  Chinese  citi- 
zens, in  whose  hands  thirty  years  hence 
rests  the  destiny  of  the  largest  republic 
on  earth.''  Here's  wishing  all  kinds  of 
success  to  this  far-sighted  endeavor  on  the 
part  of  the  citizens  and  friends  of 
China ! 


The  Provisional  Draft  of  the  Nezv  Social 
Ideals  of  the  Churches 
The  original  "Social  Ideals  of  the 
Churches,"  at  first  spoken  of  as  the 
''Social  Creed,"  were  adopted  in  1908  by 
the  Federal  Council  of  Churches  on  be- 
half of  the  denominational  bodies  that 
made  up  the  Council.  In  succeeding  years 
this  declaration  was  supplemented  and  re- 
vised. For  the  most  part  these  ''Ideals" 
have  been  adopted  by  the  denominational 
judicatories  as  their  own  pronounce- 
ments. The  General  Synod  of  the  Re- 
formed Church  adopted  these  "Ideals" 
as  a  part  of  a  pronouncement  made  in 
1917. 

At  the  quadrennial  meeting  of  the  Fed- 
eral Council  in  1928  instructions  were 
given  that  a  further  revision  be  submitted 
to  the  quadrennial  meeting  of  the  Coun- 
cil in  1932.  This  matter  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  Commission  on  the  Church  and 
Social  Service  of  the  Federal  Council. 
Instead  of  attempting  a  further  revision 
of  the  original  "Ideals"  a  provisional 
draft  of  "new  social  ideals"  has  been  pre- 
pared after  an  extended  period  of  ef¥ort, 
and  criticisms  within  the  Commission. 
This,  draft  has  now  been  published  in 
pamphlet  form  and  is  being  submitted  to 
churches,  church  societies,  groups  and  in- 
dividuals for  consideration  and  criticism. 
The  pamphlet  is  in  fact  "A  Request''  to 
such  groups  and  individuals  for  their  co- 
operation in  thus  aiding  the  Commission 
to  formulate  a  final  statement  for  sub- 


mission at  the  quadrennial  meeting:  in 
1932.  ^ 

The  Committee  in  charge  of  this  task 
solicits  co-operation,  and  will  provide 
pamphlets  for  the  purpose  at  five  cents 
per  copy.  A  number  of  church  groups 
and  individuals  of  the  Reformed  Church 
have  signified  their  willingness  to  render 
this  service.  At  the  same  time  this  will 
provide  church  groups  a  fruitful  study 
course  in  the  "Social  Ideals"  of  Chris- 
tianity. 


Unemployment :  A  Summary  and  a 
Forecast 

The  above  caption  is  the  title  of  a  thir- 
teen-page pamphlet  just  issued  consisting 
of  a  summary  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Ninth  All-Philadelphia  Conference  on 
Social  Work,  presented  at  the  closing  ses- 
sion of  the  Conference  March  25.  1931, 
by  the  director  of  the  Pennsylvania 
School  of  Social  and  Health  W^ork,  Ken- 
neth L.  M.  Pray. 

Unemployment  engaged  the  attention 
of  this  conference  throughout  its  two- 
days'  annual  meeting  at  which  several 
hundred  delegates  were  in  attendance  and 
all  of  Philadelphia's  many  social  agencies 
were  represented.  The  conference  en- 
deavored to  face  the  facts  of  the  present 
deplorable  situation.  This  summary  states 
that  in  January  of  this  year  something 
like  246.000  able-bodied  adults  were  out 
of  work  in  Philadelphia  alone,  many  of 
whom  had  been  idle  for  months,  some  for 
a  year  or  more,  and  that  thousands  of 
others  were  or  had  been  working  on 
short  time  and  with  correspondingly  re- 
duced income.  This  means,  appallingly, 
that  not  less  than  half  of  all  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Philadelphia — men,  women  and 
children — had  felt  directly  in  their  own 
households  the  dreadful  burden  of  un- 
employment, and  that  a  substantial  part 
of  all  the  rest  had  lived  constantly  in  the 
shadow  of  its  threat.  "An  earthquake,  a 
tornado,  a  city-wide  conflagration  could 
not  leave  in  its  wake  a  heavier  toll  of 
misery  or  deal  a  more  staggering  blow  to 
the  social  and  economic  life  of  the  com- 
munity." This,  said  the  speaker,  has 
opened  our  eyes  and  has  laid  the  ghost  of 
that  comfortable  fiction  that  unemploy- 
ment has  been  exaggerated,  and  has  de- 
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stroyed  that  companion  myth  (one  still 
hears)  that  such  unemployment  as  there 
is  affects  chiefly  those  who  would  not 
work  if  they  could. 

This  summary  says  that  the  saddest 
fact  we  have  to  contemplate  in  this  whole 
story  is :  that  we  have  just  passed  through 
the  second  winter  of  severe  unemploy- 
ment, not  the  first,  and  that  we  are  facing 
still  another  devastating  winter,  whose 
cost  in  misery,  to  say  nothing  of  money, 
will  be  vastly  greater  than  it  need  to  have 
been  because  as  a  community,  state  and 
nation  we  declined  to  face  the  facts  when 
we  should  have  and  are  still  unwilling  to 
face  all  the  facts  and  to  act  upon  their 
unescapable  meanings. 

The  conference  discussed  throughout 
its  sessions  the  two  related  themes  of 
relief  and  prevention. 

With  respect  to  relief  the  statement  is 
made  in  this  summary  of  proceedings  that 
as  is  generally  the  case  emergency  relief 
came  too  late  in  consequence  of  which 
many  of  its  beneficiaries  have  come  un- 
necessarily to  the  brink  of  complete  and 
perhaps  permanent  dependence,  and  fami- 
lies have  been  broken  and  crushed  that 
could  have  been  saved  from  the  wreckage. 

\\  "\th.  respect  to  preventive  measures,  it 
is  painfully  clear  that  although  ten  years 
ago  the  Federal  Government  called  a  con- 
ference on  unemployment  and  others  have 
been  held  since,  we  came  to  1930  with  no 
substantial  progress  made  toward  syste- 
matic action  upon  any  of  the  fairly  simple 
and  sound  suggestions  that  had  come  out 
of  those  conferences.  In  the  discussion  of 
this  phase  of  the  situation  the  conference 
was  unanimously  clear  in  its  opinion  and 
conviction  that  first  of  all  the  burden 
resting  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  indus- 
trial workers  for  the  present  situation, 


where  it  does  not  belong,  must  be  lifted 
and  shifted  till  it  rests  where  it  does  be- 
long. It  is  a  social  responsibility  requir- 
ing reorganization  of  industry  to  promote 
regularity  and  continuity — a  more  em- 
phatic and  more  continuous  control  of  the 
total  production  of  our  industry  to  accom- 
plish these  ends. 

To  help  in  the  inevitable  readjustments 
that  industry  must  make  and  to  facilitate 
a  reasonable  mobility  of  labor  there  must 
be  a  widespread,  efficiently  manned  and 
alertly  administered  system  of  employ- 
ment offices  in  the  maintenance  of  which 
the  local,  state  and  federal  governments 
must  join.  When,  however,  all  this  is 
done,  it  was  the  persuasion  of  this  con- 
ference we  shall  have  to  have  for  the 
permanent  solution  of  this  problem,  un- 
employment insurance,  ''based  on  reserves 
accumulated  in  prosperous  times  and 
drawn  upon  to  maintain  payrolls  in  times 
of  recession."  Such  a  scheme  seemed 
to  this  conference  ''absolutely  indispens- 
able." 

The  speaker  concluded  his  summary  by 
stressing  what  he  said  seemed  to  be  the 
keynote  of  the  conference  and  its  plat- 
form: "Rehef  last,  not  first;  relief, 
prompt  and  adequate,  organized  and  co- 
ordinated from  the  beginning.  Preven- 
tion first,  not  last ;  beginning  in  industry 
itself  and  reaching  through  every  process 
which  business  leadership  and  wise  states- 
manship control,  and  with  economic 
security,  stability  and  regularity,  afford- 
ing adequate  guarantees  against  involun- 
tarv  cessation  of  labor  and  income,  as  its 


goals  and  watchwords 


bringing  us 


closer  to  the  day  when  every  human  being 
in  Philadelphia  can  surely  share  in  the 
joys  and  blessings  of  a  truly  civilized 
societv." 


Notes 


Rev.  Frank  Hiack,  pastor  of  our 
Bethany  Mission,  Butler,  Pa.,  reports  that 
his  congregation  stands  third  in  the 
Classis  in  the  amount  of  Apportionment 
paid  to  date.  However,  in  order  to  reach 
this  standing  it  was  necessary  to  borrow 
temporarily  from  the  Building  Fund 
money  to  meet  the  payments  on  the  appor- 
tionment. The  ^Mission  is  now  endeavor- 
ing to  raise  the  $400  needed  to  pay  the 


interest  on  the  property  debt,  and  also 
asked  for  a  special  Easter  Apportion- 
ment offering.  Many  of  our  Missions  are 
co-operating  in  this  splendid  way  in  order 
that  the  Apportionment  shall  be  met  in 
full. 

^ 

The    Executive    Committee    of  the 
Board  of  Home  Missions,  at  its  meeting 
(Continued  on  Page  226) 


Foreign  Missions 

Allen  R.  Bartholomew,  Editor 


A  Prayer  at  Eventide 


WE  thank  Thee,  O  Christ,  that  Thou 
art  the  Hght  of  the  world.  In  Thy 
coming  to  earth  the  Sun  of  Righteousness 
arose  with  heahng  in  His  wings.  In  Thy 
Hght  we  shall  see  light.  Thy  word  is  a 
lamp  to  our  feet  and  a  light  to  our  path. 
In  Thy  presence  there  is  fullness  of  joy 
and  at  Thy  right  hand  there  are  pleasures 
forevermore.  We  draw  near  to  Thee  at 
the  close  of  this  holy  day  and  we  pray 
Thee  to  abide  with  us  for  it  is  toward 
evening  and  the  day  is  far  spent.  Lighten 
Thou  our  darkness.  O  Lord,  Hft  upon  us 
the  light  of  Thy  countenance  and  grant 
us  Thy  peace.  Do  Thou  visit  every  home 
and  heart  in  this  city  and  in  all  the  world 
with  Thy  saving  grace.  Comfort  the  sad, 
heal  the  sick,  feed  the  hungry,  and  restore 
Thou  those  who  are  out  of  the  way. 


Bless  the  worship  of  this  hour.  May  our 
souls  feast  upon  the  bread  of  heaven  and 
may  our  minds  and  hearts  be  occupied 
with  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Christ  Jesus.  Be 
Thou,  O  blessed  Saviour,  the  teacher  and 
make  us  receptive  to  the  message  at  this 
service.  Help  us  to  know  Thee,  whom 
to  know  is  life  eternal.  Fill  our  hearts 
with  Thy  love  so  that  we  may  love  Thee 
with  heart,  soul  and  mind,  and  one  an- 
other as  we  love  ourselves.  Take  us  and 
all  our  loved  ones  into  Thy  tender  care 
for  the  night,  and  watch  over  us  while  we 
are  asleep.  May  the  light  of  a  new  day 
find  us  in  health  and  strength  and 
spiritually  ready  for  the  new  and  untried 
duties  of  life.  We  ask  all  these  blessings 
in  the  name  and  for  the  sake  of  Jesus 
Christ,  our  Lord.  Amen. 


Let  Us  Honor  the  Dead 


NO  emotion  of  the  human  heart  can 
surpass  the  homage  to  the  worthy 
dead  of  all  ages.  This  fine  sentiment  is 
enshrined  in  the  many  memorials  that 
deck  the  earth.  The  beautiful  flowers  on 
the  graves  of  loved  ones  at  Christmas  and 
Easter ;  the  impressive  services  held  on 
Memorial  Day  all  over  our  nation,  and 
the  appropriate  tributes  carved  on  granite 
all  testify  of  the  heart's  best  devotion  to 
those  who  have  gone  to  their  eternal 
home. 

There  is  nothing  so  lovely  as  that 
which  one  heart  can  give  to  another.  It 
is  the  highest  part  of  ourselves.  Jesus  did 
not  care  so  much  for  the  precious  oint- 
ment that  Mary  of  Bethany  poured  on 
His  head  and  feet,  as  for  the  fragrance 
of  that  loving  heart  and  for  the  testimony 
she  bore  to  Him  in  the  face  of  all  around 
Him. 

The  rule  for  a  gift  from  a  friend  to  a 
friend  is  that  it  be  something  that  belongs 


to  his  character  and  that  one  can  asso- 
ciate with  him  in  thought,  therefore  the 
only  gift  worth  while  is  a  portion  of  one- 
self. The  poet  lives  in  the  poem;  the 
artist  in  his  painting,  and  the  shepherd  in 
his  flock.  Jesus  said,  "I  lay  down  my  life 
for  the  sheep."  The  gift  to  be  true  and 
acceptable  must  be  the  outflow  of  the 
heart  of  the  giver  to  the  heart  of  the 
recipient.  How  this  lofty  thought  finds 
true  expression  in  the  bequests  that  mem- 
bers make  to  the  Church  for  the  advance- 
ment of  the  Kingdom  of  God !  He  who 
receives  these  gifts  for  Foreign  Missions 
knows  the  heart  of  the  giver,  as  also  the 
benefits  that  will  flow  therefrom. 

^^'e  owe  a  great  deal  more  to  the  pious 
dead  than  we  imagine  at  first  sight.  Who 
built  the  towns  and  cities- we  inhal)it,  the 
houses  we  live  in,  the  roads  we  travel,  and 
the  institutions  we  enjoy?  Who  wrote 
the  books  that  fill  our  lil)raries  and  store 
our  minds  with  the  wisdom  of  the  ages? 
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Who  gave  us  our  churches,  our  books  of 
worship  and  our  hymns  of  praise?  Who 
gave  us  the  electric  light,  the  telephone, 
the  automobile  and  the  radio?  The  world 
would  indeed  be  poor  if  we  could  not 
enter  into  the  possessions  of  our  heroic 
dead  and  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  toils. 
Their  sayings  and  doings  were  of  little 
value  in  their  own  day,  but  are  they  not 
God's  pilots  guiding  the  Church  of  these 
latter  days  through  all  its  perils  and 
trials?  How  sad  the  thought  that  the 
great  and  good  men  of  all  ages  do  not 
receive  the  honor  and  praise  due  them 
from  their  own  generation !  It  requires 
the  calm  of  the  future  to  disclose  the 
fame  of  the  past. 

And  how  do  you  and  I  stand  in  the 
light  of  these  living  personalities  who  cer- 
tainly long  to  live  in  minds  made  better 


by  their  presence?  They  powerfully  re- 
mind us  of  our  duty,  our  privilege,  our 
delight,  to  give  back  to  earth  in  spiritual 
energy  what  heaven  has  given  us  here. 
We  are  not  to  rest  in  the  labors  of  the 
saints  but  advance  them.  As  we  grow 
older,  we  must  perceive  how  little  we  have 
done  for  Jesus  who  did  so  much  for  us, 
and  should  it  not  kindle  in  our  hearts  a 
more  transcendent  faith ;  a  faith  that  will 
climb  over  all  our  failures  until  it  sees  the 
ultimate  triumph? 

Life  to  most  of  us  becomes  more  and 
more  either  an  enthusiasm  or  a  despair.  It 
is  the  contemplation  of  the  immortals  that 
will  encourage  us  to  press  on  with  vigor. 
They  lived  in  the  faith  of  the  Son  of  God. 
They  now  rest  in  His  blest  love.  Faith 
has  the  heart  that  hopes  and  the  hand  that 
saves. 


There  Is  Much  to  Be  Done 


Two  great  tasks  lie  before  humanity 
in  the  rest  of  the  20th  century.  One 
is  to  put  under  control  of  true  morals 
and  of  democracy  the  great  power  of 
human  production  which  came  in  the  19th 
century.  The  other  is  to  check,  to  limit, 
and  finally  to  eliminate  the  institution  of 
w^ar.  This  last  is  the  most  important.  To 


accomplish  both  of  these  threatening 
evils,  we  must  take  into  account  the  whole 
world  ! 

There  was  a  time,  and  it  is  not  so  long 
ago,  when  the  Orient  did  not  seemingly 
bulk  very  large  in  the  thinking  of  i\mer- 
icans.  The  bent  of  travel  and  the  trend 
of  trade  was  towards  Europe.  The  con- 
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tinent  of  Asia,  to  many  people,  was  a 
great  silence.  Even  our  geographies  and 
our  histories  gave  us  the  impression  that 
India,  China,  and  Japan  were  nations  that 
occupied  only  spaces  on  the  map.  Few 
persons  had  any  idea  that  these  nations 
were  integral  parts  of  the  great  world's 
life.  Today  this  situation  is  changing. 
Men  are  beginning  to  realize  that  the 
peoples  in  the  Far  East  are  potent  factors 
in  the  re-making  of  the  world  and  in  the 
securing  of  a  permanent  peace  for  the 
world. 

There  is  a  strong  desire  on  the  part  of 
the  statesmen  in  many  nations  to  avoid  as 
far  as  possible  any  future  national  alli- 
ances that  will  not  include  all  the  nations 
of  mankind.  This  is  a  Christian  attitude. 
It  is  God-like  and  it  is  in  full  accord 
with  the  divine  intention  of  our  heavenly 
Father  who  sent  His  only  begotten  son 
into  the  world  to  save  all  mankind.  Until 
all  the  nations  of  the  world  will  unite  in 
some  united  compact,  the  foundations  for 
a  lasting  world  peace  cannot  be  truly  laid. 
There  is  a  fearful  responsibility  laid  upon 
our  own  nation,  by  retarding  the  con- 
summation of  this  much-hoped-for  dream. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  in  the  final 
solution  of  the  problem  of  world  peace 
we  must  include  more  than  half  of  the 
people  of  the  globe  who  live  in  Asia,  or 
about  850,000,000  souls,  fully  eight  times 
the  population  of  the  United  States.  That 
vast  continent  is  in  the  midst  of  changes, 
social,  political  and  religious  that  may 
well  stir  the  mind,  and  conscience,  and 


will  of  all  Christians  in  America.  The  re- 
construction of  Asia  in  these  days  is  the 
most  important  issue  the  world  has  to 
face. 

The  rapid  progress  made  by  the  Orient 
during  the  last  score  of  years  can  only 
be  taken  in  by  those  who  climb  the  high 
towers  of  observation.  Asia  today  is  the 
real  unwilling  menace  to  world  peace.  By 
that  I  mean  that  the  Christian  nations 
themselves  must  provoke  the  yellow  and 
black  races  to  a  war  before  they  will  in- 
flict again  such  an  atrocious  tragedy  upon 
mankind  as  the  World  War.  Asia  and 
Africa  are  as  integral  parts  of  the  whole 
world  as  America  and  Europe.  These 
ancient  people  are  a  part  of  humanity. 
They  are  to  be  dealt  with  as  such  in  the 
present  program  of  world  reconstruction. 
Who  will  say  that  Japan  is  not  a  helper  in 
bringing  peace  to  the  world  ?  And  who 
does  not  see  that  China  is  the  one  for- 
midable rival  of  the  United  States  because 
of  her  size  and  enormous  resources? 
India,  too,  is  awakening,  and  today  there 
is  manifest  such  a  thing  as  a  sense  of 
nationality  that  portends  a  United  India. 
Africa,  so  long  known  as  the  "Dark  Con- 
tinent," is  no  longer  an  unknown  quan- 
tity in  the  solution  of  world  problems. 

Here,  then,  is  the  task  that  still  beckons 
the  Christians  of  our  own  day  and  nation. 
Will  we  accept  this  challenge  and  go  forth 
in  the  strength  of  the  Lord?  No  vision 
more  glorious  has  ever  caught  the  human 
eye,  and  no  call  to  duty  has  had  greater 
promise  of  fulfillment.  This  is  our  day 
of  golden  op]:)ortunity.  Let  us  improve  it. 


The  Works  of  Christ  Done  in  Japan 


THE  work  of  Foreign  Missions  is  so 
varied  that  only  those  with  actual 
experience  can  speak  of  it.  Our  veteran 
missionary.  Dr.  J.  P.  Moore,  whom  the 
brethren  of  Tohickon  Classis  love  and 
esteem,  as  the  retiring  president  of  Classis 
used  the  text,  Matthew  11:5,  "The  blind 
receive  their  sight,  and  the  lame  walk,  the 
lepers  are  cleansed,  and  the  deaf  hear,  and 
the  dead  are  raised  up.  and  the  poor  have 
good  tidings  preached  to  them."  We  are 
glad  to  quote  from  his  excellent  sermon 
as  follows : 


These  words  are  familiar  to  all  liible 
readers.  They  portray  the  life  work  of 
Jesus,  the  Christ.  They  also  may  be  said 
to  teach  us  the  several  kinds  of  work  the 
missionary  is  doing  on  the  foreign  field. 
Besides  evangelistic  work  or  direct  church 
work  there  is  educational  and  medical 
work.  In  Japan  we  ])reach  the  Oosi:)el 
and  do  educational  work ;  in  China  and 
India  medical  missions  are  also  an  im- 
portant factor. 

When  the  Reformed  Church  sent  out 
its  first  missionary  to  Japan,  a  certain 
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member  of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Mis- 
sions had  no  idea  that  we  should  do  any 
school  work.  He  said,  "We  are  a  small 
and  poor  Church  and  for  this  reason  we 
must  use  our  missionaries  and  spend  our 
money  in  preaching  the  Gospel  and  mak- 
ing converts."  All  right,  but  it  didn't  take 
us  long  to  see  that  school  work  was  not 
only  important  but  necessary.  Our  North 
Japan  College  and  Miyagi  College  for 
women,  it  is  safe  to  say,  have  made  many 
Christian  converts.  They  also  made  pos- 
sible a  native  ministry.  Just  now  there 
are  69  pastors  and  preachers  and  22 
women  evangelists.  I  make  mention  of 
this  in  justification  of  why  we  employ  so 
many  of  our  missionaries  and  spend  so 
much  money  in  school  work. 

But  the  words  of  the  text  speak  of 
another  kind  of  work  that  Jesus  did  as 
He  went  about  preaching  and  teaching, 
namely  His  works  of  charity,  His  deeds 
of  kindness  and  His  acts  of  mercy.  Could 
we  as  missionaries  do  less?  I  think  not. 
I  can  tell  you  that  in  Japan  as  here  at 
home,  kindness,  sympathy  and  helpfulness 
to  those  in  need  go  very  far  and  help  to 
win  men  and  women  for  Christ  when  the 
preaching  of  the  Gospel  does  not  influence 
them.  Have  we,  as  a  Mission,  done  char- 
ity or  relief  work?  Yes,  with  others,  we 
have.  Take  a  single  notable  example. 
Years  ago  there  was  a  famine  in  North 
Japan,  due  to  the  failure  of  crops,  such 
as  is  now  the  case  in  our  country  and  for 
which  we  are  making  contributions  to  the 
Red  Cross.  At  that  time  a  committee  was 
appointed  with  our  Dr.  Lampe  as  chair- 
man, and  it  was  said  that  he  was  the  main 
factor  in  raising  thousands  of  dollars  in 
Japan  and  America  to  do  relief  work. 

All  the  different  Missions  were  repre- 
sented in  raising  the  money  and  making 
the  distribution  of  it.  Children  from  the 
stricken  districts  were  gathered  and 
brought  to  Sendai  and  the  Sendai  orphan- 
age was  established.  Our  Reformed 
Mission  built  one  of  the  cottages  which 
stands  there  as  a  token  of  our  love  and 
sympathy  for  the  orphans.  Both  at  the 
time  of  the  China- Japan  war  and  the 
Russo- Japan  war,  when  thousands  of 
sick  and  wounded  soldiers  were  quartered 
in  Sendai,  our  missionaries  with  others, 
did  a  wonderful  work  of  relief.   In  the 


former  China-Japan  war,  Mrs.  Moore 
and  myself  had  a  prominent  part.  For  a 
time  my  wife  was  the  only  one  who  had 
entrance  into  the  hospitals  of  the  sick  and 
wounded  and  through  her  I  also  had 
entrance,  and  was  allowed  to  do  Mission 
work,  namely  to  hold  lantern  slide  lec- 
tures both  for  patients  and  the  staff. 

First  I  used  American  scenery  and  so- 
cial slides,  and  afterward  Christian  slides 
such  as  the  Life  of  Christ  and  the  Prod- 
igal Son.  I  remember  one  time,  one  of 
the  doctors  said,  "Next  time  show  more 
of  your  Christian,  or  moral  pictures.  The 
patients  like  them  and  they  are  of  more 
benefit." 

A  Gospel  or  Christianity  without  char- 
it}^  or  relief  work  would  be  one-sided.  It 
wouldn't  be  Christ-like.  The  influence  of 
the  Gospel  on  Japan  in  teaching  charity 
has  resulted  in  establishing  a  number  of 
charitable  institutions.  Whereas  formerly 
in  Japan  there  was  no  organized  charity, 
now  all  over  the  country  there  are  charity 
organizations.  Many  of  these  institu- 
tions are  headed  by  Japanese  Christian 
men  and  women.  There  are  asylums  for 
the  blind,  deaf  and  dumb  and  the  insane. 
There  has  been  a  complete  reformation 
in  these  things.  The  famous  orphanage  at 
Wakayama  established  by  my  friend 
Ishii,  has  for  3^ears  cared  for  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  orphan  children.  Show 
me  a  hospital,  an  orphanage,  an  asylum 
for  the  aged  and  infirm,  and  I  will  tell 
you  that  it  was  directly  due  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Gospel  which  the  mission- 
aries preached  and  taught. 

The  text  says,  ''the  blind  receive  their 
sight,  and  the  lame  walk,  the  lepers  are 
cleansed  and  the  deaf  hear,  and  the  dead 
are  raised  up,  and  the  poor  have  good 
tidings  preached  to  them."  Christ  did 
all  these  things  directly  -as  virtue  went  out 
of  Him.  We  missionaries  cannot  per- 
form such  miracles  directly,  and  per- 
sonally, but  all  these  things  are  done  in- 
directly now,  through  institutions  and  or- 
ganizations founded  for  that  purpose  and 
as  a  result  of  the  love  of  Christ. 

The  raising  of  the  dead  physically 
neither  individuals  nor  society  can  do,  but 
still  the  dead  are  being  raised  up — I  mean 
those  who  are  dead  in  trespasses  and  sin 
— are  spiritually  raised  up.   Not  by  our 
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influence  but  by  the  power  of  God  and 
the  influence  of  the  Gospel  we  preach. 
Yes,  many  in  Japan  have  been  raised  up. 
It  is  said  there  are  about  a  quarter  of  a 
million  who  have  been  raised  up  and  are 
members  of  the  Christian  churches  and 
over  6,000  of  these  belong  to  the  Re- 
formed Church  Mission. 

The  cry  is  made  sometimes  that  the 
missionaries  make  only  what  is  known  as 
Rice  Christians.  This  is  a  hbel.  It  is  not 
true  that  in  China,  India,  or  Japan  men 
and  women  become  Christians  just  to 
please  the  missionaries,  to  get  employ- 
ment or  other  kinds  of  favors  from  them. 
The  majority  of  those  who  become  Chris- 
tians in  Japan  belong  to  what  is  called 
the  Samurai  Class,  but  there  are  many 
others  who  are  poor,  and  then  again  there 
are  those  who  belong  to  the  upper  class, 
such  as  officials  of  the  government,  pro- 
fessional men,  lawyers,  doctors  and 
statesmen. 

There  were  in  my  time  over  20  mem- 
bers of  Parliament  who  were  Christians. 
The  Bancho  Church,  Tokyo,  which 
started  in  our  house  had  all  these  different 
professionals,    especially    doctors  and 


lawyers.  We  have  also  of  the  lower  class 
— namely  coolies,  but  they  are  really  very 
few. 

I  wish  to  refer  to  a  farmer — Mr. 
Kanesaburo  Yoshida — who  early  in  Ufe 
became  a  Christian  and  is  now  85  years 
of  age.  He  saw  that  his  whole  family, 
including  wife  and  four  or  five  children 
became  Christians.  Among  the  children 
are  the  Rev.  K.  Yoshida,  a  graduate  of 
North  Japan  College  and  also  of  the 
Theological  Seminary  at  Lancaster,  Pa. 
His  oldest  daughter,  Misawa  was  among 
the  first  graduates  of  Miyagi  College. 
Mr.  Yoshida  and  his  wife  are  poor  in 
this  world's  goods,  but  rich  toward  God. 
They  are  sincere  followers  of  their  Lord 
and  Saviour. 

I  say  please  help  this  work  by  your  con- 
tributions. You  cannot  go  to  Japan, 
China  and  other  places,  but  there  are 
others  who  are  willing  to  go,  and  do  go. 
In  order  that  this  work  may  continue  let 
all  our  churches  pay  their  apportionments 
to  Foreign  Missions  in  full,  and  this  work 
will  continue,  and  in  God's  time  the  Jap- 
anese people  will  become  a  Christian 
nation. 


Winning  the  Kurds 

lines  are  based  on  recent  experiences  of  Reformed  Missionaries  in  Iraq.) 

Who  keeps  them  company  through  the  lone 
with  anxietv  blend. 


(The  following 

"See,  baby,  see!    There  is  Hajji  Luck— luck!" 

Dear  baby  smiles  and  with  soft  dimpled  hand 
Waves  to  the  stork  in  his  nest  on  the  roof, 

Baby,  in  far-off  Mohammedan  land. 


keeps 
hours 

In  which  glad  hopes 


Mother's  alone  with  her  babe  on  her  arm. 

Off  to  the  Kurds  her  young  husband  has  gone 
Loaded  with  Bibles  and  soul-winning  tracts. 

Leaving  his  wife  and  wee  darling  alone. 

Long  are  the  days  both  for  them  and  for  him, 
Living  apart  with  a  hazard  is  fraught ; 

Yet  to  the  sons  of  the  desert  His  Word, 

The  soul-saving  gospel  of  Christ  must  be 
brought. 

Nothing  for  mother  and  baby  to  do, 
Housed  in  a  harem-like  dwelling  of  stone, 

But  to  look  up  to  the  great  God  of  Love 
And  seek  protection  and  help  from  His  throne. 

Praying  that  He,  the  good  Father  of  all, 
\Vill  grant  to  daddy  success  on  his  way 

And  bring  him  safely  again  to  his  own 

From  his  lone  trip  to  the  Kurds,  far  away. 


So  at  the  window  they  patiently  wait. 
Watching  strange  "Hajji,"  a  friendly 
send, 


God- 


Night  falls  and  lonelier  still  is  the  lot 

Of  the  young  mother,  while  little  one  sleeps ; 

Yet  with  a  sense  of  a  Presence  unseen 

She  fears  no  harm,  as  the  dark  round  her 
creeps. 

Soon  with  her  infant  she  too  is  at  rest, 

Dreams  that  her  husband  at  last  has  re- 
turned— 

Wakes  in  the  morning  to  see  him  again 

For  whom  both  she  and  dear  baby  long 
yearned. 

Joy  reigns  supreme  in  the  humble  abode; 

Even  the  bird  on  his  nest  seems  to  know 
That  the  reunion  brings  gladness  untold. 

As  love  and  joy  and  deep  gratitude  flow. 

Such  is  the  life  in  Mohammedan  land 
Of  those  who  went  at  the  Master's  request 

To  bring  glad  tidings  of  Jesus,  the  Christ 
To  the  brusque  herdsmen  with  darkness  offset. 

Father,  protect  them  with  sheltering  wings, 
Grant  that  their  work  so  unselfishly  done 

May  for  a  recompense  yield  rich  reward 
And   bring   the    swarthy    Kurds    unto  Thy 
throne. 
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Evangelism  Amongst  Farmers 

Rev.  Jacob  G.  Rupp,  D.D. 


THIS  is  a  group  of  farmers  of  Japan 
who  met  last  winter  in  a  Christian 
Institute  in  the  city  of  W^akamatsu  where 
Rev.  Christopher  Noss,  D.D.,  is  the  mis- 
sionary. They  came  long  distances  from 
different  villages.  There  are  more  than 
eight  hundred  villages  in  Japan,  each  of 
which  has  more  than  5000  inhabitants, 
and  in  half  of  them  the  Gospel  has  never 
yet  been  proclaimed.  The  farmers  of 
Japan  live  mostly  in  villages. 

Dr.  Noss  is  a  pioneer  missionary  spend- 
ing his  life  to  give  the  Gospel  to  the 
farmers  of  Japan.  Elder  George  B. 
Geiser,  of  Philadelphia,  gave  a  gift  of 
$1,500  with  which  a  building  was  erected 
to  serve  as  a  Book  Shop,  a  meeting  place 
and  a  hostel  for  the  farmers  when  they 
assemble  at  Wakamatsu  for  instruction  in 
the  Christian  way  of  living.  The  building 
is  so  appointed  with  modest  Japanese  con- 
veniences that  these  farmers  can  provide 
for  their  own  boarding  and  lodging  with 
little  expense  by  helping  themselves.  In 
this  way  they  spend  several  weeks  to- 
gether in  a  glorious  fellowship. 

Missionary  Noss  gives  them  lectures  on 
New  Testament  Scriptures.  The  Japanese 


pastor  Tan  of  the  Wakamatsu  Church 
lectures  to  them  on  Old  Testament 
Scriptures  and  Mrs.  Noss  teaches  them 
hymns  and  how  to  pray.  Mrs.  Noss  is  a 
real  mother  to  these  infants  in  Christ 
Jesus,  whose  knee  is  their  first  altar,  just 
as  it  was  for  her  own  little  babes  born  to 
her  and  now  grown.  W'e  honor  our  Dr. 
Noss  as  a  world  renowned  missionary  to 
the  farmers  of  Japan,  but  since  our  last 
visit  to  Wakamatsu,  we  have  been  won- 
dering who  is  making  the  deeper  and 
more  lasting  impressions  on  these  farmers 
while  being  prepared  for  baptism,  Dr. 
Noss  and  the  Japanese  pastor  with  their 
lectures,  or  Mrs.  Noss  through  song  and 
prayer.  Of  the  eighty- four  missionaries 
on  our  mission  fields  fifty-two  are  women 
highh'  cultured  and  it  is  marvelous  what 
far-reaching  influence  they  wield  in 
evangelistic  and  educational  activities  and 
through  the  home  life. 

You  will  notice  from  the  picture  that 
there  is  snow  on  the  ground.  These  insti- 
tutes are  held  in  the  winter  time,  when  the 
farmers  are  not  busy. 

Dr.  Noss  is  one  of  the  pioneers  in 
Newspaper  Evangelism.   These  meetings 


Members  of  Christian  Institute  at  Wakamatsu,  Japan. 
Dr.  Christopher  Noss  Among  the  Group. 
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are  the  result  of  his  efforts.  Christianity 
in  Japan  has  a  far  wider  influence  than 
the  mere  church  membership  and  num- 
bers of  Churches  would  indicate.  Japan 
is  more  open  to  the  spread  of  Christian 
teaching  than  ever  before.  There  is  little 
public  prejudice  against  Christianity.  The 
newspapers  publish  many  articles  on 
Christian  truth.  Dr.  Noss  has  a  bureau 
with  a  competent  Japanese  Christian  edi- 
tor at  Sendai  to  provide  articles  and  ques- 
tionnaires for  Sunday  papers  which 
reaches  the  people  in  many  villages  in 
Japan.  Nearly  all  Japan  reads,  and  the 
Christian  Movement  is  taking  free  ad- 
vantage of  this  great  opportunity.  Our 
other  missionaries  in  the  evangelistic 
work  are  also  co-operating  and  opening 
up  work  in  this  way. 

On  our  visit  to  Japan  Dr.  Noss  took 
us  one  Sunday  afternoon  to  a  village 
where  two  farmers  had  been  converted 
and  trained  in  the  Christian  way  through 
Newspaper  evangelism.  These  two  farm- 
ers had  opened  a  home  and  removed  all 
the  sliding  partitions  in  the  house  and 
had  the  children  and  young  folks  assem- 
bled for  Sunday  School.  They  taught 
these  children  Scripture  passages,  and 
led  them  in  singing  Gospel  hymns  and 
prayer.  Those  of  us  who  were  reared  in 
a  country  home  appreciate  what  influence 
an  exemplary  farmer  wields  in  a  town- 
ship and  how  his  neighbors  follow  him. 
We  have  often  tried  to  visualize  the  far- 
reaching  influence  these  men  wield  for 
Christ  since  we  saw  Dr.  Noss'  map,  on 
which  he  has  indicated  by  red  pin-heads 
the  several  farmers  in  the  various  vil- 
lages where  they  live.  These  farmers  who 
have  already  accepted  Christ  are  the 
brightest  and  most  aggressive  men  in  the 
villages.  It  is  indeed  encouraging  to  see 
the  strong,  outstanding  Christian  men  in 
Japan  in  every  walk  of  life.  Through 
these  men  the  social  and  moral  reforms, 
as  well  as  Christianity  itself  have  been 
brought  into  great  prominence. 


Dr.  Noss  AND  Associates  in  the 
Book  Shop 


Our  missionary  work  has  expanded  so 
rapidly  that  the  Board  of  Foreign  Mis- 
sions is  in  great  need  of  many  more 
friends  to  help  in  providing  a  proper  sup- 
port for  it.  This  Newspaper  Evangelism 
would  not  be  possible  at  all  without  the 
constant  special  gifts  from  friends  like 
the  families  of  Elders  George  B.  Geiser, 
Francis  M.  Berkemeyer,  David  A.  Miller, 
Samuel  \\'issler.  Rev.  Dr.  Lee  Erdman 
and  Mrs.  Schelley  and  others.  The  Board 
recently  received  a  gift  of  $100  from 
Elder  Reuben  Paules,  York,  Pa.,  for  the 
support  of  this  work  during  this  year. 
Mr.  Paules  was  once  a  country  boy  and 
his  Christian  sympathies  are  worldwide. 
\\'e  wish  one  hundred  farmers  through- 
out the  Church  who  read  this  would  join 
us  in  this  effort  to  heed  the  command  of 
our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ :  ''Go  ye  into  all 
the  world,  and  preach  the  Gospel  to 
everv  creature.'' 


"/  think  the  Outlook  oe  Missions  groivs  better  every  year.  I  so  enjoyed  the 
articles  on  'Feeding  the  Multitude'  and  'Washington  Unemployment  Conferejice'  in 
your  April  number."  Mrs.  A.  M.  Hughes,  Telford,  Pa. 
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Young  Peoi 

By  Rev.  Henry 

THE  emancipating,  redemptive  power 
of  Christianity  and  of  the  new  civ- 
ilization that  it  created  is  clearly  evident 
in  the  increasingly  prominent  part  that 
3'oung  people  take  in  the  activities  of 
newly  awakened  countries. 

In  pagan  civilizations  the  unit  of  so- 
cial organization  is,  not  the  individual, 
but  the  "family,''  which  includes,  not  only 
parents  and  children,  but  ancestors  and 
other  near  relatives.  In  other  words,  all 
the  members  of  what  Pennsylvania  Ger- 
mans call  "die  Freundschaft''  must  make 
the  interests  of  their  clan  paramount  over 
their  own  desires  and  profit.  Individuals 
may  not  act  in  any  matter  affecting  the 
group  to  which  they  belong  without  first 
securing  the  consent  of  the  head  of  the 
clan  or,  in  important  cases,  of  the  clan 
council.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  in  such 
a  society  a  person's  freedom  of  action  is 
greatly  restricted.  Individual  initiative  is 
discouraged.  Often  it  would  take  too 
much  trouble  to  secure  the  necessary  con- 
sent in  advance,  and  "taking  a  chance"  is 
quite  apt  to  be  followed  by  a  withholding 
of  subsequent  approval. 

In  this  group-unit  basis  of  society  often 
complications  occur  when  the  question  of 
marriage  comes  up.  Ordinarily  marriages 
are  arranged  by  parents  through  go-be- 
tweens. As  an  illustration  take  the  case 
of  Isaac,  whose  wife  Rebekah  was  select- 
ed for  him  by  his  father  Abraham 
through  his  steward. 

\\'holesale  denunciation  of  this  system 
would  be  unreasonable,  for  many  success- 
ful marriages  have  been  brought  about  in 
this  way.  However,  the  system  makes 
gross  abuses  possible.  Parents,  having  the 
power  of  disposing  of  their  offspring 
almost  as  if  they  were  chattels,  should 
they  be  lacking  in  natural  affection,  are 
apt  to  give  the  first  place  to  other  con- 
siderations than  their  children's  happi- 
ness. Even  good  parents,  if  overtaken 
by  financial  reverses,  may  be  reduced  to 
such  straits  l)y  designing  creditors,  that 
they  will  feel  obliged  to  agree  to  mar- 
riages for  their  children  from  which 
normally  they  would  shrink  in  disgust  or 
horror.  Then,  too,  as  has  been  said,  ''A 


'Ze  in  Japan 

K.  MiEEER,  D.D. 

hot  temper  overleaps  a  cold  decree." 
Human  nature  will  assert  itself.  Even  in 
a  society  based  upon  the  group  as  a  unit, 
young  people  of  opposite  sexes  will  fall  in 
love  with  each  other.  Sometimes,  when 
such  a  couple  cannot  secure  the  clan  coun- 
cil's permission  to  marry,  they  neverthe- 
less live  together  as  husband  and  wife,  as 
far  as  their  own  intentions  go.  But  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  clan  council  to  the 
proposed  marriage,  the  head  of  the  clan 
will  not  have  the  newcomer,  usually  the 
woman,  enrolled  as  a  member  of  the 
"family,"  and  without  such  enrollment 
there  can  be  no  legal  marriage. 

Again,  formerly  when  the  head  of  a 
clan  died,  his  heir  succeeded,  not  only  to 
the  communal  property,  but  also  to  the 
group's  debts.  Many  a  young  man  thus 
has  been  prevented  from  making  a  suc- 
cess of  his  life.  Modern  bankruptcy  laws 
in  Japan  afford  relief,  but,  if  ancient  giri 
(the  sense  of  honor)  still  dominates  him, 
the  heir  would  feel  in  duty  bound  not  to 
apply  for  such  relief,  but  to  do  his  best 
to  discharge  the  financial  obligations  that 
he  inherited. 

As  stated  before,  we  must  not  condemn 
indiscriminately  a  social  organization 
based  upon  the  group  rather  than  the  in- 
dividual. No  system  has  all  the  defects 
and  no  advantages,  just  as  none  can  have 
all  the  advantages  and  no  defects.  How- 
ever, within  the  historical  period  of  the 
human  race's  life,  improvement  in  social 
organization  has  come  through  emphasis 
upon  individual  liberty,  rights  and  respon- 
sibilities. This  was  strikingly  brought  out 
by  the  Prophet  Jeremiah  (xxxi:  29,  30)  : 
"In  those  days  they  shall  say  no  more. 
The  fathers  have  eaten  sour  grapes,  and 
the  children's  teeth  are  set  on  edge.  But 
every  one  shall  die  for  his  own  iniquity ; 
every  man  that  eateth  the  sour  grapes, 
his  teeth  shall  be  set  on  edge.  Ezekiel 
elaborated  this  point  at  considerable 
length  in  the  xviii.  chapter  of  his 
proj^hecy.  Thus  the  way  was  prepared 
for  individual,  rather  than  national,  re- 
pentance. 

Xow,  though  in  theory  the  social  struc- 
ture of  Japan  is  still  based  upon  the  group 
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(clan),  in  actual  life  individualism  has 
taken  great  strides,  and  young  people  in 
many  ways,  though  not  in  all,  have  become 
emancipated.  They  have  cut  loose  from 
their  former  moral  moorings  and  are  try- 
ing to  live  their  own  lives  without  dic- 
tation or  constraint  from  their  elders.  In 
not  a  few  instances  the  new  adventure 
has  ended  in  shipwreck.  Thoughtful 
Japanese  are  worried  considerably  over 
the  deterioration  in  morality  among  the 
young,  and  even  men  high  in  authority 
now  assert  the  necessity  for  religious  in- 
struction in  the  training  of  Japanese 
youth.  National  pride  leads  some  public 
characters  to  attempt  the  modernizing  of 
the  old  religion  Buddhism,  rather  than 
frankly  espouse  Christianity.  However, 


Buddhism  originated  amidst  the  old  social 
order,  which  it  accepted  without  question 
and  never  attempted  to  change.  What  is 
needed  is  a  religion  that,  while  not  utterly 
destroying  the  group-centered  social 
order,  yet  in  the  main  emphasizes  the 
value  of  the  individual,  so  that  each  and 
every  man  and  woman  may  freely  choose 
to  be  good  and  thus  become  fitted  to  es- 
tablish a  new  order  of  society  (the  King- 
dom of  God),  ''wherein  dwelleth  right- 
eousness." That  is  the  mission  of  Chris- 
tianity to  the  young  people  of  Japan  and 
other  newly  awakened  countries.  Does  it 
not  give  you  a  thrill  to  realize  that  by 
supporting  the  Christian  foreign  mission- 
ary enterprise  you  are  helping  to  make  a 
better  world  for  young  Japanese  to  live 
in? 


Board  of  Foreign  Missions 

Comparative  Statement  for  the  Month  of  March 


1930  1931 


Synods 

Appt. 

Specials 

Totals 

Appt. 

Specials 

Totals 

Increase 

Decrease 

Eastern   

.  $4,573.62 

$1,958.65 

$6,532.27 

$5,180.03 

$1,484.83 

$6,664.86 

$132.59 

Ohio   

4,091.90 

3,028.84 

7,120.74 

3.472.63 

1,192.69 

4,665.32 

$2,455.42 

Northwest   

720.61 

318.80 

1,039.41 

666.12 

169.89 

836.01 

203.40 

Pittsburgh   

.  1.083.26 

539.67 

1,622.93 

1,012.99 

1,307.76 

2,320.75 

697.82 

,    2  203.97 

479.97 

2.683.94 

2,372.14 

294.89 

2,667.03 

16.91 

German  of  East. 

630.55 

137.00 

767.55 

366.00 

131.70 

497.70 

269.85 

Mid-West   

540.84 

203.88 

744.72 

1.752.74 

125.90 

1.878.64 

1,133.92 

W.  M.  S.  G.  S.. 

2,136.80 

2,136.80 

3.003.23 

3.003.23 

866.43 

Miscellaneous 

50.00 

50.00 

50.00 

Annuity  Bonds  . 

5,500.00 

5.500.00 

2.000.00 

2.000.00 

'3,500.66 

Bequests   

1.000.00 

1.000.00 

1.000.00 

Totals   

$13,844.75 

$14,303.61 

$28,148.36 

$14,822.65 

$10,760.89  ^ 

525.583.54 

$3,980.70 

$6.'545.58 

Net 

Decrease 

$2,564.82 
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Our  Young  People 

Alliene  Saeger  De  Chant 


Delicate  are  the  hands  that  work  for  years 
Fitting  enamel  into  cloisonne  patterns ; 
Swift  the  hands  that  fly  among  silk  bobbins 
And  make  cigarettes  by  the  millions,  daily. 

Gnarled  the  hands  that  take  firm  hold  of  the 
plow ; 

That  transplant  rice,  knee-deep  in  muck ; 
Blackened  the  hands  that  dig  for  coal 
And  feed  the  maw  of  seething  furnaces. 

Miracle-working  are  the  hands  that  guide 
A  "Spirit  of  St.  Louis"  across  untried  seas ; 
That  touch  a  brush  to  canvas  and  paint  a 
sunset ; 

That  wield  the  surgeon's  knife. 

"It  was  my  mother's  hands"  wrote  one  of  my 

Japanese  girls, 
"That  brought  me  back  to  life 
When  death  was  about  to  take  me  on  his  black 

wings 

Away,  away  to  the  grove  of  silence." 

Clutching  and  clinching  the  hands  that  rob  and 
shoot ; 

Trembling  the  hands  of  the  skilled  artisan 
Long  out  of  work,  that  opened  up  at  noon-time, 
A  newspaper  parcel  of  potato  parings. 

Open  are  the  hands  of  the  Red  Cross, 
Of  him  who  gives  a  Singing  Tower ; 
Of  her  who  spends  her  life  dressing  the  sores 

of  lepers 
In  a  forgotten  land. 

Frenzied  are  the  hands  that  throw  grenades 
And  plunge  bayonets  deep  into  the  heart 
Of  a  youth  as  fair  as  they ; 
Terrible  the  hands  of  the  mob  that  strings  a 
man  up ; 

And  stained  with  what  is  worse  than  blood,  the 
hands 

Of  those  who  nailed  Christ  Jesus  to  the  Cross. 

Yet  there  are  the  hands  of  a  German  and  an 
American, 

Who  once  faced  each  other  across  the  trenches. 
That  clasped,  in  the  same  tent,  at  the  World 

Youth  Peace  Congress. 
More  and  more  are  the  hands,  both  Black  and 

White. 

That  pledge  allegiance  to  a  common  cause. 
And  "The  grip  that  swung  the  axe  in  Illinois 
Was  on  the  pen  that  set  a  people  free." 

The  hands  of  Gandhi,  too.  emaciated  by  fasting. 
And  made  strong  again,  by  home-spinning,  each 

and  every  day. 
"Then  suddenly  there  came  a  gust  of  wind 
That  parted  the  smoke  and  the  flames 
And  the  staring  mob,  now  silent,  saw  the  fire 

that  burned 

The  thongs  that  bound  the  arms  of  Savonarola. 
One  hand  was  uplifted  in  blessing  and  bene- 
diction." 


And  the  pierced  hands  of  Christ,  outstretched. 
Symbolic  of  His  "Father  forgive  them,  for  they 
know  not  what  they  do." 

Hands  offer  tiny  shoes  to  the  god  of  children ; 
Strew  ashes  of  a  loved  one  on  the  bosom  of 

the  Ganges ; 
Burn  paper  prayers  and  incense  sticks 
At  the  topmost  shrine  of  sacred  Fujiyama. 

There  are  the  hands,  too,  of  him  who  plays 

a  prayer  at  twilight, 
On  his  piano ;  on  the  carillon  for  thousands  to 

hear ; 

The    hands    of    Millet's    peasants    when  the 

Anoelus  sounds.; 
The  hands  of  my  father  raised  in  benediction 
Over  a  baptism,  a  wedding,  the  funeral  of  one 

afraid  to  die. 

And  there  are  the  hands  of  the  museum  piece. 
Strong,  firm,  courageous,  tips  touching,  rising 

upward — 
Auguste  Rodin's  "Cathedral." 


Courtesy  of  the  Pennsvlvani.\  Museum  oi* 
Art,  Phil.\delphia 
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At  the  LEfT  IS  Miss  Liu,  Our  Bible  Woman  at  Yungsui,  China.    At  the  Right  is 
HsiANGCHiE,  a  Christian  erom  Paotsing.    The  Other  Three  are  Priestesses  in  Local 
Temples.    Taken  in  Front  oe  Residence  oe  Missionary  Rev.  Ward  Hartman. 


A  Study  in  Faces 


The  face  is  an  index  to  character.  Any- 
one who  will  study  the  faces  of  the 
above  five  women  need  not  be  told  which 
of  them  have  been  under  the  influence  of 
the  Gospel  of  Christ.  There  is  a  trans- 
forming power  in  the  presence  of  Jesus 


in  the  human  heart  that  manifests  itself 
in  the  face.  This  is  one  of  the  best  evi- 
dences of  the  Spirit  of  the  Living  God  at 
work  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the 
people  in  all  lands. 


Our  Children's  Corner 


Chubby  are  the  hands 

That  clasp  a  Raggedy  Ann 

And  hug  it  close 

Beneath  a  Peter'  Rabbit  blanket. 

Pitiful  are  the  hands 

That  all  too  soon  pick  cotton ; 

Gather  shrimps  that  eat  away  the  flesh ; 

Knot  age-old  patterns  on  a  priceless  rug. 

Filthy  are  the  hands 
That  beggar  children  raise 


For  Baksheesh 

In  Palestine  where  Jesus  walked. 

Eager  are  the  hands  that  turn 
The  pages  of  "Chinese  Fairy  Tales" 
Loving  the  hands  that  pack 
Treasure  Chests  for  hungry  Porto  Rico 
children. 

Uplifted  were  the  Hands 
Of  Him  Who  said, 
"Suffer  little  children  to 
Come  unto  me." 


The  article  on  page  233,  entitled  ''On  the  Most  Important  Task  of  the 
Nezv  Missionary"  zvas  received  through  the  courtesy  of  one  of  the  faculty  of 
Miyagi  College,  Sendai,  Japan.  There  were  nunierous  phrases  underlined  and 
occasional  marginal  comments.  Among  the  latter  was  that  beside  the  para- 
graph speaking  of  the  very  limited  opportunities  for  real  conversation  zmth  the 
University  students  when  English  was  spoken.  The  comment  was  ''Hozv 
much  more  is  this  true  of  religious  subjects!" 
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( Continued  fr 

on  April  15th,  commissioned  the  follow- 
ing as  Missionaries :  Rev.  M.J.  Flenner, 
for  Heidelberg,  Dayton,  O. ;  Rev.  W.  C. 
Feller,  for  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa;  Rev. 
Traugott  Steiner,  for  Marvell,  Arkansas ; 
Rev.  Norman  J.  Dechant  for  Olney,  111. ; 
Rev.  F.  P.  Franke,  for  Porterfield,  \\  is- 
consin;  Rev.  S.  Saito,  for  the  Japanese 
Reformed  Church,  San  Francisco,  Cali- 
fornia. 

ijs       ^  ^ 

Thirty-one  young  people  were  con- 
firmed by  the  Rev.  A.  Krisik  on  Palm 
Sunday,  in  the  Hungarian  Reformed 
Church  of  Fairport  Harbor,  Ohio.  A 
Confirmation  Club  has  been  formed  and 
the  Senior  Christian  Endeavor  Society  re- 
organized. The  Mission  also  has  a 
Junior  League  Christian  Endeavor  group. 


Superintendent  T.  P.  Bolliger  reports 
that  he  had  the  unusual  experience  on 
the  second  Sunday  in  March,  while  driv- 
ing between  Appleton,  Wisconsin  and  the 
Mission  House,  of  being  caught  in  a  wild 
snowstorm,  which  quickly  covered  every 
highway  sign  and  guidepost  so  that  he  was 
completely  lost  for  a 'while.  In  less  than 
a  half  hour  the  roads  were  covered  with 
high  drifts,  and  the  ice  and  slush  made  the 
roads  treacherously  smooth.  At  a  bad 
turn  he  suddenly  skidded  into  a  deep 
ditch  by  the  roadside  and  only  the  deep 
snow  in  the  ditch  saved  him  from  a  com- 
plete somersault.  As  it  was,  four  helpful 
passersby  enabled  him  to  get  out  and  fin- 
ish his  journey  without  further  mishap, 
except  getting  stuck  in  another  drift  for 
a  little  while.  He  finally  reached  the  Mis- 
sion House  only  an  hour  late. 


The  Winnebago  Indian  School  at 
Xeillsville,  Wisconsin,  now  has  85  pupils 
enrolled.  The  present  school  term  began 
on  September  10th,,  1930,  and  is  dated  to 
close  with  the  usual  Commencement  serv- 
ices on  the  17th  of  ]\Iay.  There  was  no 
Christmas  vacation  and  this  will  give  them 
36  weeks  of  school,  lacking  three  days. 
The  average  attendance  has  been  high 
this  year  on  account  of  the  general  good 
health.  The  teachers  all  make  satisfac- 
tory reports  regarding  the  individual 
standings  of  the  ])upils.  A  few  are  doing 


om  Page  214) 

exceptionally  fine  work.  There  has  been 
less  sickness  in  the  school  than  in  any 
previous  year.  The  mild  winter  and 
almost  continuous  sunshiny  days  have 
been  contributing  factors. 

*  ^  ^ 

The  work  among  the  Indians  at  Black 
River  Falls,  Wisconsin,  has  been  cared 
for  faithfully  and  well  by  Elder  John 
Stacy,  under  the  direction  of  the  Rev. 
Benjamin  Stucki.  The  attendance  at 
church  services  has  been  between  60  and 
70  every  Sunday.  David  Decorah  has 
been  preaching  at  the  Dells  Dam  settle- 
ment and  the  attendance  has  varied  from 
ten  to  thirty-five.  The  physical  needs  of 
the  Indians  in  general  have  been  great. 
Clothing  was  distributed  to  many  who 
came  to  the  school  and  more  than  360 
boxes  .were  sent  out.  About  20  barrels 
of  flour  were  bought  with  funds  from 
the    ''Armenkasse"    and   distributed  to 

needy  Christians  and  others. 

^    ^  ^ 

A  four-color  poster,  size  20  x  28  inches, 
vividly  depicts  Home  jMissions — Historic 
Moments  and  Today's  Opportunities. 
This  poster  is  reduced  from  the  hand- 
some Home  ^Mission  map  shown  at  the 
\\'ashington  North  American  Home  ^lis- 
sion  Congress,  and  is  significant  not  only 
for  its  attractive  appearance  but  for  its 
visual  instruction  in  the  broad  field  of 
Home  Missions.  The  Board  of  Home 
Missions  has  forty  copies  which  it  will  be 
glad  to  send  to  as  many  congregations, 
Sunday  Schools  or  organizations  as  will 

make  good  use  of  the  Poster. 

*  *  * 

The  Northfield  Retreat  of  the  Commis- 
sion on  Evangelism  of  the  Federal  Council 
of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  America, 
will  be  held  at  Northfield,  Mass..  June 
24-26.  The  Committee  expects  to  secure 
the  strongest  possible  speakers  for  the 
addresses,  which  will  be  on  ''Educational 
Evangelism,"  ''The  Laymen  and  Evangel- 
ism," ''Reaching  Youth  for  Christ  and 
the  Church."  There  will  also  be  three 
special  messages  to  interpret  our  present 
religious  and  social  situation,  and  to  point 
out  the  places  where  evangelism  can  help- 
most  eft'ectively  and  how.  The  Board  of 
Home  ^Missions  will  be  represented  at  the 
Retreat  by  Dr.  Charles  E.  Schaefter  and 
Dr.  Rufus  C.  Zartman. 


The  Woman's  Missionary 

j^Q^J^^^'y       Greta  P.  Hinkle,  Editor 


Memorial  Day 


To  all  the  heart-wounds  touched  afresh 
this  day 

As  on  the  Soldier's  resting  place  we  lay 
Thy  flowers,  Christ,  in  tender  memory, 
Give  healing  thou, 

This  eventide. 


For  all  the  losses  of  the  lonely  years — 
For  all  the  weight  of  shed  and  unshed 
tears, 

For  all  forebodings,  and  all  coming  fears,. 
Give  quietness, 

This  eventide. 


x\nd  for  the  sorrowing  ones  who  yet  re- 
main. 

To  whom  the  heart-break  and  the  bitter 
pain 

Come  like  the  memory  of  an  old  song's 
sad  refrain. 
Have  pity  thou, 

This  eventide. 


By  all  the  flower  of  youth  in  battle  slain,. 
By  all  the  woman's  heritage  of  pain; 
The  prayer  that  it  may  not  have  been  in 
vain, 

We  leave  with  thee. 
This  eventide. 

— Evi:rette:  H.  Dunxixg. 


''Love  People  Today?'' 


ANTONIO  is  a  beet  migrant  and  he 
has  paid  the  price.  All  his  eight 
years  have  been  spent  "following  the 
crops."  A  fall  from  a  high  fence  injured 
his  knee;  neglect  resulted  in  tubercular 
trouble  and  later  amputation — all  because 
help  was  not  available  when  needed.  Or- 
phanages were  closed  to  him  for  he  still 
had  his  parents;  T.  B.  barred  him  from 
the  Children's  Home ;  and  because  he  was 
a  migrant,  not  staying  in  any  one  place 
for  any  length  of  time,  he  could  not  claim 
aid  from  the  state  or  county.  So  back  to 
the  beet  fields  in  a  little  two-room  shack, 
huddled  together  with  his  father,  mother 
and  five  other  migrants — 38  below  zero, 
beets  frozen  in  the  ground  and  groceries 
for  last  year  not  yet  paid  for.  Who  will 
car^  for  Antonio? 

In  "asparagus,"  Mary,  just  fifteen,  tells 
of  her  plight.  "If  I  could  go  to  one 
school  I'd  like  it,  but  I  stay  out  six  months 
to  take  care  of  kids  and  to  cook  and  I 
get  behind  my  classes  and  I  think  I  will 
studv  some,  but  I  am  tired  when  night 
comes.   I'd  like  to  take  care  of  children 


right,  where  everything  is  white  and 
clean  and  you  make  sick  babies  well.  One 
of  ours  died.  Do  you  suppose  I  ever 
could  finish  high  school  and  then  do  that 
kind  of  study?" 

In  another  migrant  community,  Con- 
suelo  confided  in  the  Council  worker.  She 
said,  "I  do  like  to  be  good  but  how  will  I 
learn?  You  say  don't  go  to  camp  road 
dances.  The  boss,  he  gives  you  free  ride 
there  and  says,  'Go.'  Then  we  all  forget 
about  being  good.  We  don't  mean  to  be 
bad.  How  do  you  make  God  take  care 
that  you  don't  forget?  We  do  like  good 
times  and  that  is  the  only  ones  we  have." 

In  "cotton"  a  group  had  gathered  to- 
gether for  the  story  hour.  After  hearing 
about  the  Good  Samaritan,  one  of  the 
girls  remarked,  "Why,  I  never  knew  it 
had  anything  to  do  with  us  today.  I 
thought  we  just  learned  the  story  because 
it  sounded  interesting,  but  now  I  see  what 
you  mean.  Why,  if  we  obey  the  verses  in 
that  story,  there  wouldn't  be  any  war  or 
any  murder  or  envy  or  anything  bad.  It 
would  be  just  heaven  !"  Then  another  girl 
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added,  ''But  do  Americans  know  it  means 
love  people  today?" 

''Do  Americans  know  that  it  means 
love  people  today?"  That  question  you 
are  answering  through  your  prayers  and 
gifts  which  are  sending  the  Christian 
nurse  from  camp  to  camp,  treating  burns 
and  impetigo  sores ;  helping  when  the 
new  baby  comes;  holding  Sunday  School 
classes  and  story  hours.  Also  Christian 
centers  are  organized  in  migrant  com- 
munities where  the  groups  are  more  cen- 
trally situated.  Here,  while  older  mem- 
bers of  the  family  are  working,  babies  are 
sheltered  in  the  nursery;  older  children 
learn  the  meaning  of  "clean-up,"  partici- 
pate in  the  worship  hour,  handwork, 
games  and  rest  hour.  In  evenings,  clubs, 
for  older  boys  and  girls  and  mothers, 
meet. 

Bereft  of  friends,  poor  in  body,  mind 
and  soul,  these  migrants,  totaling  approxi- 
mately 2,000,000,  roam  from  crop  to  crop, 
from  state  to  state.  The  task  of  minis- 
tering to  them  is  almost  overwhelming. 
In  1930  advances  were  made  in  this  in- 
terdenominational work,  administered  by 
the  Council  of  Women  for  Home  Mis- 
sions.   Work  already  begun  was  rein- 


forced ;  new  fields  were  entered  among 
migrants  in  sugar  beets  in  Colorado,  in 
grapes  in  California,  in  cranberries  in 
New  Jersey,  in  tomatoes  in  Delaware. 

In  addition  to  the  work  in  migrant 
camps,  great  emphasis  is  being  given 
to  the  study  of  the  migrant  problem. 
Through  the  interest  and  co-operation  of 
one  grower  in  the  East,  a  migrant  fellow- 
ship has  been  developed  which  is  to  result 
in  an  educational  program  fitted  to  the 
needs  of  migrant  children.  One  of  our 
workers  in  the  West  is  writing  her  thesis 
on  migrants  for  her  M.  A.  degree.  An 
interstate  committee  in  the  East  is  study- 
ing the  legislative  needs  and  the  Council 
has  worked  with  the  Commission  in  New 
Jersey,  appointed  by  the  Governor  to 
make  a  survey  of  the  situation  in  that 
state. 

1931  is  well  under  way  and  the  task 
for  the  year  challenges.  We  must  not  fail 
those  in  fields  where  we  have  labored  and 
we  want  to  answer  the  calls  that  have 
come  from  Arizona,  Wyoming,  Montana, 
New  York  and  Connecticut — all  un- 
touched migrant  areas. 

"Do  Americans  know  what  it  means 
love  people  today?" 


The  World  Day  of  Prayer  in  Shenchow 


On  February  20,  1931,  Miss  Minerva 
S.  Weil,  Shenchow,  Hunan,  China,  wrote, 
''Today  we  observed  the  Day  of  Prayer 
in  our  Woman's  Work  Building  with  the 
women  of  the  Evangelical  Church  (west 
end  of  the  city)  as  our  guests.  During 
the  noon  recess  a  picture  of  the  entire 
group  was  taken,  after  which  each  was 
served  with  a  bowl  of  puffed  rice  soaked 
with  boiling  water  and  sugar.  Today  is 
the  fourth  of  the  Chinese  New  Year  and 
since  rice,  served  in  this  way  is  a  polite 


dish  to  serve  at  this  season,  you  see  we 
were  'just  in  style.'  " 

Miss  Weil  tells  us  that  there  were 
more  than  a  hundred  participating  in  this 
service.  She  says  also  that  if  the  pho- 
tograph is  a  good  one  she  will  be  sure  to 
let  us  have  it  for  the  Outlook  of  Mis- 
sions. The  picture  had  been  taken  on 
the  day  she  wrote  and  several  weeks  are 
required  to  have  films  developed  in  Han- 
kow and  the  prints  returned  to  Shen- 
chow. 


Mrs.  Irene  Farnum,  Prospect,  Ohio,  Secretary  of  Literature  of  the 
Woman's  Missionary  Society,  writes  "Just  sent  in  2  renewals  and  3  new  sub- 
scriptions to  the  Outlook.  The  biggest  little  missionary  magazine  published. 
T  have  24  subscribers.  Our  Society  has  an  enrollment  of  33." 
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Young  China 


A  group  of  Government  Normal  School 
girls  who  were  unable  to  go  to  their 
school  in  the  fall  because  of  disturbed 
conditions.  As  a  result  they  attended  the 
school  at  Shenchow  five  days  each  week 
for  about  six  months.  They  came  for 
lessons  in  English  and  Bible.  Aliss  Liu 
taught  Bible  and  ]\Iiss  Weil,  English. 


Out  of  ten  girls  enrolled,  one  definitely 
professed  faith  in  Christ,  one  was  hostile 
to  the  Bible  but  had  to  study  it  in  order 
to  get  English  lessons,  and  the  others 
seemed  to  be  interested  but  did  not  take  a 
definite  stand  for  Christ.  All  of  these 
girls  were  from  good  families  and  the 
contacts  make  in  this  way  were  valuable 
ones. 


The  World  Court 


FOR  a  number  of  years  women  and 
men,  meeting  in  organized  Christian 
and  philanthropic  groups,  have  attached 
their  signatures  to  petitions  urging  sena- 
tors and  representatives  to  favorable 
action  regarding  adherence  of  the  United 
States  to  the  World  Court.  That  these 
expressions,  coming  from  leaders  of 
Christian  thought  and  purpose,  have  not 
influenced  Congress,  indicates  the  strength 
of  counter  influences.  \Mthout  doubt, 
militaristic  and  business  combines,  whose 
interests  may  be  jeopardized  by  decisions 
of  an  international  court,  have  so  far  been 
able  to  postpone  even  the  adherence  of 
the  United  States  to  this  Court.  Consider- 
ing the  length  of  time  the  World  Court 
has  been  operating,  we  wonder  whether 
church  members  may  be  guilty  of  com- 
placency— approaching  indifference  —  in 


the  matter  of  arousing  public  opinion  on 
the  issue.  Does  our  approval  of  the 
World  Court  lack  the  enthusiasm  of 
earnestness  ?  Instinctive  patriotism  thinks 
only  of  the  social  group  to  which  one 
belongs  ;  intelligent  patriotism  recognizes 
the  merits  and  worthy  achievements  of 
all  races  and  nations.  Have  we  attained 
to  the  latter  form? 

In  1920.  representatives  from  the  lead- 
ing nations  of  the  world  concluded  an 
agreement  to  create  a  Permanent  Court 
of  International  Justice.  It  was  the 
American  jurist,  Elihu  Root,  with  his 
superb  appreciation  of  the  mechanism  and 
value  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  who  assisted  at  every  step  and 
proposed  the  plan  for  election  of  the 
judges.  Furthermore,  the  United  States 
was  the  first  of  the  world-powers  to  ser- 
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iously  propose  the  creation  of  the  World 
Court  .  .  .  and  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  Andrew  Carnegie,  built  the  Peace 
Palace  at  the  Hague  to  permanently  house 
the  Court.  With  this  background  it  is 
difficult  to  explain  the  delay  of  the  United 
States  in  joining  the  54  other  nations  in 
sponsoring  the  World  Court. 

The  World  Court  consists  of  fifteen 
judges.  Although  chosen  regardless  of 
nationality,  the  choice  must  be  such  as  to 
have  represented  the  principal  legal  sys- 
tems of  the  world.  Cases  may  be  brought 
before  the  Court  by  any  National  Gov- 
ernment, whether  or  not  it  is  a  member 
of  the  Court.  Decisions  are  by  a  majority 
vote  and  the  reasons  for  the  decision 


Contributor  s  Note 
gram   topic  ''Service 


-When  the  pro- 
for  World-Wide 
Brotherhood/'  was  planned  for  the  Jidy 
meeting  of  the  Woman's  Missionary  So- 
ciety,  ''The   Turn   Toward  Peace"  by 


must  be  published.  The  Court  is  open 
to  the  public. 

Since  the  sixteenth  century,  men 
familiar  with  international  affairs  have 
struggled  to  find  some  way,  other  than 
war,  to  settle  international  disputes. 
Many  projects  were  tried  whereby,  in 
civilized  communities,  judicial  decisions 
were  to  supersede  declaration  of  war. 
With  increasing  frequency,  international 
treaties  contained  proviso  for  arbitration 
to  settle  disputes.  And  thus  the  ideal  of 
arbitration  and  World  Peace  took  form 
.  .  .  looking  to  the  time  when  the  King- 
doms of  the  Earth  will  make  love  of  coun- 
try identical  with  loyalty,  justice  and 
truth.  F.  R.  L. 

Mrs.  Florence  Brewer  Boeckel  was  not 
published.  Had  it  been,  in  all  likelihood 
the  leader  would  have  been  referred  for 
her  information  to  Mrs.  Boeckel' s  Book. 


Three  Weeks  with  the  Florida  Chain  of  Missions 

By  ESPKRANZA  AbEllera 


FEW  things  are  considered  more  allur- 
ing than  the  offer  of  a  trip  to  the 
'Xand  of  Sunshine"  in  winter  time. 
Unsought  for,  this  opportunity  came  to 
me  early  this  year  when  I  was  honored 
with  an  invitation  to  be  one  of  the 
speakers  at  the  12th  annual  session  of  the 
Florida  Chain  of  Missions.  Several  rea- 
sons prompted  me  to  accept  the  invitation. 
One  was  the  prospect  of  seeing  new  and 
beautiful  places  and  enjoying  new  scenes 
and  environments ;  another  was  the  desire 
to  escape  part  of  the  cold  weather  in  New 
York  and  to  bask  in  warm  tropical  sum- 
mer, instead.  But  these  were  only  sec- 
ondary considerations.  I  welcomed  the 
opportunity  more  because  I  wanted  to 
have  a  share,  humble  though  it  might 
have  been,  in  creating  and  strengthening 
that  missionary  interest  and  sjMrit  among 
men  and  women  in  this  country. 

I  have  attended  many  missionary  con- 
ferences in  various  parts  of  the  United 
States,  but  the  Florida  Chain  of  Missions 
stands  unique  in  its  program  and  mes- 
sage. Never  before  have  I  been  so  im- 
pressed, so  inspired  and  so  filled  with  joy. 
It  is  different  from  any  other  missionary 


conference  in  this  country  and  elsewhere 
in  that  it  is  a  ''chain"  of  assemblies.  It 
is  not  just  one  conference  held  for  a  cer- 
tain number  of  days  in  one  place  where 
only  a  limited  number  of  delegates  from 
different  places  go.  Rather,  it  is  a  series 
of  missionary  assemblies  held  in  different 
cities  and  towns  of  Florida.  The  leaders 
and  speakers  themselves  doing  the  travel- 
ing from  place  to  place,  it  is  an  attempt 
to  bring  the  missionary  message  to  as 
many  people  as  possible.  This  year's  pro- 
gram extended  the  "chain"  to  Palm 
Beach,  Miami,  Tampa,  Lakeland,  St. 
Petersburg,  Clearwater,  Orlando,  Haines 
City  and  Deland. 

To  me  the  Florida  Chain  of  Missions 
was  a  ''mountain  top"  experience.  I  shall 
never  forget  the  many  inspiring  messages 
which  were  brought  from  different  coun- 
tries by  "ambassadors  of  peace."  We 
heard  messages  from  Korea,  Poland, 
Russia,  China,  Japan,  the  Philippines  and 
the  highlands  of  the  United  States.  The 
various  speakers  dwelt  oil  their  respective 
fields  but  everything  that  they  said  was 
proof  of  the  worth-whileness  of  Foreign 
Missions.    Whether  from  China,  Poland, 
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Korea  or  elsewhere  the  message  was  clear 
that  the  missionary  enterprise  was  a  vic- 
torious movement.  Victorious  because  it 
has  found  fruits  in  many  lives  that  have 
been  transformed,  in  numerous  homes 
that  have  been  sanctified  and  blessed,  and 
in  many  other  changes  brought  about  by 
the  Power  of  Christ. 

The  trip  afforded  me  many,  varied  and 
most  pleasant  experiences.  It  gave  me  an 
opportunity  to  come  in  contact  with  hun- 
dreds of  men  and  women  who  attended 
the  meetings  regularly.  It  also  enabled 
me  to  reach  young  boys  and  girls  in  the 
schools.  Almost  every  day  I  had  the 
privilege  of  speaking  before  different 
grade  and  high  schools.  Everywhere  I 
went  I  found  the  boys  and  girls  very 
much  interested  in  the  Philippines.  They 
showed  this  interest  by  their  great  atten- 
tiveness  and  by  asking  many  intelligent 
questions. 

The  experience  which  I  had  in  address- 
ing an  open  Park  Forum  in  St.  Peters- 
burg w^as  most  thrilling.  Before  me  were 


no  less  than  two  or  three  thousand  people 
representing  many  states  of  the  Union. 
The  occasion  gave  me  the  greatest  oppor- 
tunity I  had  ever  had  in  making  the 
Philippines  known  to  many.  It  was  ex- 
tremely pleasing  to  me  to  find  so  large 
an  audience  so  appreciative  and  so  full 
of  sympathetic  understanding. 

Another  thing  which  the  trip  afiforded 
me  was  the  privilege  of  speaking  over  the 
radio.  In  three  different  places  I  was 
asked  to  greet  a  vast,  unseen  audience,  to 
whom  I  delivered  a  message  from  the 
Filipino  people.  Doubtless,  in  this  way  I 
could  reach  more  people  than  I  could  ever 
hope  to  see  and  meet. 

From  ''Filipino  Student  Bulletin" 
Many  Reformed  Church  zvomen  and 
girls  will  remember  meeting  Miss  Abel- 
Icra  at  several  of  the  Wilson  College  Con- 
ferences and  the  annual  meetings  of  the 
Federation  of  Women's  Boards  of  For- 
eign Missions  of  North  America.  She  is 
a  member  of  the  United  Brethren  Church. 


The  Bread  of  Life  for  the  Breadbasket  of  Europe 


THAT  portion  of  the  Soviet  Republic 
that  lies  along  the  Black  Sea  which 
is  called  the  Ukraine,  because  of  the  fer- 
tility and  productiveness  of  soil,  has  re- 
ceived the  cognomen  "The  Bread  Basket 
of  Europe."  Odessa  is  the  chief  seaport 
lying  halfway  between  the  Dnieper  and 
Dniester  Rivers  on  the  Black  Sea.  What 
a  privilege  it  is  for  a  city  to  send,  to  the 
world,  foodstuffs  which  will  feed  hungry 
multitudes ! 

In  this  same  city,  people  of  the  Re- 
formed faith  have  been  hungering  for 
the  ''Bread  of  Life."  They  have  repeat- 
edly appealed  to  the  Christian  world  for 
help,  for  spiritual  hunger  cannot  be  stilled 
by  cornfields  or  granaries.  This  section 
of  Russia  had  an  influx  of  Protestants 
from  France,  Holland  and  Germany  years 
ago,  and  they  banded  themselves  together 
into  Reformed  congregations.  These  were 
very  flourishing  before  the  war,  but  when 
the  revolution  came  and  the  Soviets 
gained  control  of  the  government,  they 
with  other  Christian  congregations  were 
severely  persecuted.  Some  of  the  pastors 
were  killed,  many  were  sent  into  exile. 


Rev.  David  SchaiblE 
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and  for  several  years  there  was  not  a 
single  Reformed  pastor  to  minister  to 
these  people.  The  government  confiscated 
all  church  property,  exacting  from  the 
members  exorbitant  rentals  for  the  priv- 
ilege of  worshiping  in  their  own  church 
buildings.  When  the  congregations  could 
not  pay  the  rent,  these  buildings  were 
given  to  the  Bolsheviks  and  several  times 
the  church  in  Odessa  has  been  in  grave 
danger  of  being  converted  into  a  motion 
picture  house.  They  have  lost  their  par- 
ish house  but  are  making  a  desperate  at- 
tempt to  keep  their  church.  The  Central 
Bureau  for  European  Relief  has  helped 
them  as  much  as  possible  and  it  is  only 
through  this  aid  that  they  have  been  able 
to  hold  their  church.  The  ciders  and 
deacons  have  taken  care  of  the  people  as 
well  as  they  could  but  the  desire  for  a 
pastor  grew  from  year  to  year.  For  eight 
years  they  had  to  care  for  themselves, 
for  even  though  there  were  theological 
students  in  Germany  willing  to  go,  they 
could  not  get  a  passport  for  Russia  be- 
cause clergymen  are  classed  as  undesira- 
ble citizens.  At  last  when  they  were 
almost  ready  to  despair  the  way  was 
opened  for  them  to  receive  help. 

In  the  Reformed  Theological  School  at 
Elberfeld,  which  is  receiving  aid  from 
our  own  General  Synod,  there  was  a 
young  student.  David  Schaible,  who  pos- 
sessed a  Russian  passport.  He  was  born 
near  Odessa  and  was  attending  school  in 
Bessarabia  when  the  war  broke  out.  He 
could  not  return  home  for  that  province 


passed  from  Russian  to  Turkish  control. 
He  did  manage  to  make  his  way  to  Ger- 
many and  the  Gustavus  Adolphus  Society 
of  Leipzig  made  it  possible  for  him  to 
complete  his  education.  He  offered  to  go 
to  this  pastorless  area  in  Russia.  There 
were  many  obstacles  to  overcome  but  at 
last  he  succeeded  in  getting  to  Odessa. 
He  not  only  serves  that  congregation  but 
also  those  of  Xeudorf,  Cassel  and  Water- 
loo. To  reach  one  of  his  preaching  points 
he  must  travel  over  fifty  miles  by  horse 
and  wagon.  \Mien  he  reached  one  of  his 
charges  for  the  first  time  there  were 
twenty-eight  weddings  to  perform.  Many 
were  waiting  for  the  sacrament  of 
baptism. 

Our  daily  papers  have  been  filled  with 
news  of  Russia,  of  the  abolition  of  the 
Sabbath,  of  the  systematic  education 
against  Christianity  by  the  Soviets,  of  the 
disenfranchisement  of  those  who  attend 
Christian  worship.  We  read  of  the  ex- 
ecution of  pastors  and  of  the  imprison- 
ment of  ladies  of  noble  birth,  convicted 
solely  on  the  charge  of  having  taught 
about  Jesus.  In  David  Schaible  we  have 
an  example  of  a  young  man,  so  filled  with 
the  love  of  Jesus  that  he  braves  it  all  to 
obey  the  command  "Feed  my  lambs." 

\\^hat  is  our  share  in  the  work?  Our 
Board  of  Foreign  ^fissions  and  the  Gus- 
tavus Adolphus  Society  have  obligated 
themselves  for  Rev.  Schaible's  salary. 
Our  Woman's  ^Missionary  Society  works 
hand  in  hand  with  the  boards  of  our 
Church.    Are  you  an  active  member? 


Monthly  Quiz 

1.  In  ivhaf  country  did  a  ncn'  pastor  find  28  weddings  aivaiting  his  arriral? 

2.  Hoiv  many  jicw  inissionary  societies  are  welcomed  tJiis  month? 

3.  IVhy  was  puffed  rice  served  at  the  World  Day  of  Prayer  Service  in  Shcnchow? 

4.  Ulicre  were  hctzveen  two  and  three  thousand  people  gathered  together  to  hear 
a  missionary  address? 

5.  The  161st  anniversary  of  what  event  occurred  recently? 

6.  IJliat  occasioned  the  question  ''But  do  Americans  know  it  mca)is  love  people 
today?" 

7.  Why  is  it  very  necessary  that  a  missionary  speak  well  the  language  of  the  people 
-ci'itJi  whom  she  is  working? 

8.  Since  what  century  have  men  struggled  to  find  a  way  other  than  ivar  to  settle 
international  disputes? 

9.  Mention  the  new  Guilds  and  Mission  Bands  reported  in  the  Guild  Column. 
10.    What  are  the  U^orld  Peace  Stamps? 
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On  the  Most  Important  Task  of  the  New  Missionary — 

Language  Study 

The  Ability  to  Speak  in  the  Japanese  Language 
Dr.  Caroline  Macdonald 
Author  of  "A  Gentleman  in  Prison" 


IF  one  were  chopping  down  a  tree  one 
would  at  least  see  to  it  that  the  axe 
were  sharpened.  One  could  fell  a  tree 
with  a  dull  weapon  with  sufhcient  persist- 
ence and  ample  time.  But  in  the  end  the 
tree  might  fall  in  the  wrong  direction  and 
kill  the  chopper,  a  thing  that  has  been 
known  to  happen  both  in  parable  and 
fact.  This  is  by  way  of  introducing  the 
vexed  question  of  the  study  of  the  Jap- 
anese language. 

Fortunately  for  me,  or  otherwise,  I 
took  it  for  granted  when  I  came  to  Japan 
that  the  language  was  to  be  learned — not 
just  studied — before  I  could  hope  to  be 
of  much  use.  Even  with  the  language  one 
is  not  always  indispensable.  I  began  to 
whet  the  axe  before  I  had  been  in  the 
country  24  hours  and  before  anyone  had 
a  chance  to  tell  me  that  the  Japanese 
language  was  the  most  difficult  in  the 
world  and  that  no  one  was  ever  known 
to  do  very  much  with  it.  I  shall  never 
forget  those  days  when  I  conned  over 
the  first  lessons.  "Asa  okimas.  Kao  wo 
araimas.  Kimono  wo  Kimas.  Asahan  wo 
tabemas.  Gakko  ye  ikimas,  etc."  I  must 
confess  that  I  thought  it  all  a  great  joke 
and  a  bit  silly  to  be  getting  up  and  wash- 
ing one's  face  in  a  foreign  tongue,  but  I 
was  very  pleased  with  myself  when  I 
could  recite  the  first  ten  lessons  without 
any  mistake. 

We  went  on  this  way  for  a  year  and  I 
rested  from  my  labors  when  the  summer 
holidays  came.  During  the  first  few  years, 
at  any  rate,  it  is  foolish,  I  think,  to  study 
during  the  holidays.  The  idea  that  one 
will  fore:et  what  one  has  learned  is  a  mis- 
take. The  mature  brain  is  capable  of 
carrying:  over  intact  an  accumulation  of 
knowledge  without  special  effort.  That 
is  the  function  of  the  mature  brain. 

I  had  been  in  Japan  only  14  months 
when  I  was  called  to  go  to  Paris  to  attend 
the  world's  Y.  W.  C.  A.  Conference  and 
thither  I  went  and  returned  to  Japan  after 


an  absence  of  six  months  to  face  prep- 
arations which  had  to  be  made  for  a 
World's  Student  Conference  held  shortly 
afterwards  in  Tokyo.  If  anyone  says  he 
has  not  had  time  to  study  the  language,  I 
could  say  it  even  more  emphatically.  If 
anyone  says  that  his  friends  have  told  him 
that  it  is  not  necessary  to  know  the 
language,  I  can  say  that  also.  Even  Miss 
Ume  Tsuda,  than  whom  a  greater  has 
not  arisen  in  Japan,  once  said  to  me  that 
if  I  would  supply  the  steam  (she  may 
have  used  the  word  ''inspiration")  my 
Japanese  friends  would  supply  the  lan- 
guage. That  was  all  very  well  at  the  time. 
I  knew  that  in  the  end  the  steam  would 
turn  into  hot  air.  In  the  teeth  of  the  oppo- 
sition of  everybody,  even  of  the  commit- 
tee with  whom  I  was  working,  I  said 
"Good-bye"  to  Tokyo  and  went  to  Mae- 
bashi  to  study  Japanese  under  Mr.  Yahei 
Matsumiya,  our  now  famous  ''sensei."  I 
lived  with  the  Matsumiya  family,  I  ate 
Japanese  food,  I  warmed  myself  with  a 
''hibachi"  for  I  was  there  in  the  winter 
time.  I  used  the  Japanese  bath,  I  heard 
nothing  but  the  Japanese  language  from 
morning  till  night,  and  when  the  night 
came  I  dreamed  in  Japanese  till  the  morn- 
ing. As  we  all  know,  Mr.  Matsumiya 
does  not  permit  any  English  to  be  spoken 
during  a  lesson  and  whatever  one  wanted 
to  say  had  to  be  said  in  the  vernacular. 
For  two  hours  every  morning,  Mr.  Mat- 
sumiya gave  me  a  lesson  and  for  the  most 
part  refused  to  make  grammatical  ex- 
planations. I  broached  the  mooted  prob- 
lem of  'Va"  and  "ga,"  which  by  the  way 
is  the  most  futile  antithesis  that  was  ever 
made,  and  I  can  remember  yet  what  he 
said.  "If  you  will  ask  that  question  again 
in  three  months'  time  I  shall  try  to  ex- 
plain to  you  but  in  the  meantime  pay 
attention  to  my  corrections  and  govern 
yourself  accordingly.  You  will  probably 
not  ask  me  the  question  later."  Accord- 
ing to  his  faith  was  it  unto  me. 
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Between  lessons  I  wrote  compositions 
and  had  a  desperate  time  finding  things 
to  write  about.  I  walked  about  the  town 
not  only  for  exercise  but  also  for  inspira- 
tion. I  remember  being  obliged  to  use  the 
word  corresponding  to  ''surrounded  by" 
in  a  composition  I  was  writing  and  for 
the  life  of  me  I  could  get  no  inspiration 
until  suddenly  as  I  looked  about  me  I  saw 
that  Maebashi  was  surrounded  by  moun- 
tains. It  was  a  great  discovery  and  I 
rushed  to  get  it  down  before  I  should 
forget  what  I  wanted  to  say. 

I  walked  and  talked  with  the  Alat- 
sumiya  children,  who  with  one  accord 
constituted  themselves  my  teachers.  I 
can  remember  how  very  stern  the  nine- 
year-old  son  of  the  family  was  and  how 
interested  in  my  progress.  (He  is 
now  Mr.  Kansuya  Matsumiya  of  the 
Y.  C.  A.)  I  received  no  compliments 
from  him,  only  the  truth. 

I  was  in  Maebashi  for  only  three 
months  but  I  returned  to  Tokyo  deter- 
mined to  study  until  I  could  speak  Jap- 
anese sufficiently  well  not  to  need  to  be 
ashamed  of  myself  every  time  I  opened 
my  mouth.  Fortunately  for  us,  J\Ir. 
Matsumiya  presently  moved  to  Tokyo 
and  took  up  language  teaching  as  his  pro- 
fession. For  some  years,  every  morning 
at  seven  of  the  clock  found  me  at  Mr. 
Matsumiya's  house  laboring  with  the 
language,  and  every  night,  when  most 
good  citizens  were  in  bed,  preparing  for 
the  next  day's  lessons.  I  had  no  time  dur- 
ing the  daytime  for  anything  but  my  own 
rapidly  expanding  work.  I  wrote  out  my 
speeches  and  clung  to  the  manuscript  in 
speaking  for  so  long  a  time  that  I  feared 
T  should  never  be  able  to  speak  freely. 
Mr.  iMatsumiya  assured  me  that  there  was 
no  danger  of  becoming  permanently  en- 
slaved, and  at  any  rate  it  was  better  to  be 
enslaved  than  incorrect.  Patience  and 
time  and  hard  work  were  the  price  of 
liberty  and  Mr.  Matsumiya  exacted  these 
things  without  mercy. 

One  is  often  asked  by  well-meaning 
friends,  ''How  long  did  it  take  you  to 
pick  up  the  language  ?"  As  I  do  not  know 
how  long  I  shall  live,  I  cannot  fully 
answer  the  question.  We  are  constantly 
picking  it  up  and  rooting  it  up  and  dig- 
ging it  up  if  by  any  means  we  may  be 


able  to  express  ourselves  with  some 
freedom  at  least  in  words  of  more  than 
one  syllable  and  on  subjects  a  little  more 
abstruse  than  the  time  of  the  day  and  the 
state  of  the  weather.  It  is  so  much  more 
interesting  to  talk  about  the  state  of  the 
body  politic  with  one's  Japanese  friends,, 
among  whom  are  many  intelligent  people 
who  are  not  fluent  in  the  English  lan- 
guage. To  illustrate  my  point — not  many 
months  ago  I  met  a  group  of  University 
students.  \Vhile  we  were  having  tea  to- 
gether, these  perfectly  intelligent  young 
men  began  to  talk  to  me  in  English  and 
they  sounded  like  high  class  morons. 
'A'ery  well,"  said  I  to  myself,  'T  shall  be 
a  moron  also,"  and  the  following  conver- 
sation ensued : 

"How  long  have  you  been  in  Japan?" 

"Twenty-five  years." 

"Do  you  like  Japan?" 

"Yes." 

"What  is  your  country?" 
"Canada." 

I  purposely  confined  myself  to  the 
shortest  answer  I  could  get  on  with. 
Finally  one  of  the  men  said  in  his  own 
language,  "Now  look  here  fellows,  what 
is  the  use  of  talking  this  half-baked  Eng- 
Hsh  when  we  might  just  as  well  be  dis- 
cussing interesting  problems  with  IMiss 
Macdonald  in  our  own  language."  The 
students  gave  an  embarrassed  laugh  and 
a  shrug  of  the  shoulders  and  before  we 
knew  where  we  were,  we  were  deep  in 
the  discussion  of  some  worth-while  prob- 
lems and  we  all  discovered  that  none  of 
us  was  a  moron,  either  high  class  or  low. 

After  the  structure  of  the  language  is 
learned,  the  rest  of  one's  Hfe  is  taken  up 
in  increasing  one's  vocabulary  and  acquir- 
ing a  really  good  accent.  The  former  can 
never  be  picked  up  although  many  words, 
are  learned  by  listening.  But  an  accent 
can  never  be  other  than  picked  up,  the  ear 
being  the  instrument  of  capture  and  the 
tongue  being  the  instrument  of  use.  In 
the  end  we  can  never  learn  to  talk  except 
hy  talking  and  that  in  season  and  out  of 
season,  in  good  report  and  evil  report, 
until  one  can  talk  without  self -conscious- 
ness and  be  listened  to  without  undue 
criticism  on  the  part  of  the  listener.  It 
may  be  done  and  the  doer  shall  be  alive  ^ 
and  in  good  health  at  the  end. 
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Indian  Questioi 

WHEN  I  go  home  this  summer," 
asked  Laura  Lone  Bear,  turning 
a  perplexed  face  to  her  reHgious  director, 
"shall  I  do  what  my  grandmother  says  or 
what  I  have  learned  at  school?"  ''How 
shall  I  make  my  mother  understand  that 
meat  and  coffee  are  not  good  food  for 
our  baby?"  broke  in  little  Anna  Crow- 
foot. But  Johnny  Runsfast  brushed 
away  these  girl-questions  asking  earnestly, 
''What  I  want  to  know  is  whether  what 
I  am  learning  here  in  school  will  help  me 
to  find  work  later,"  and  his  pal  continued, 
"Because  I  am  an  Indian,  will  all  the 
world  think  I  am  wild  and  not  give  me 
work  like  the  white  man?" 

The  religious  work  director  in  charge 
of  the  Indian  children  at  one  of  the  large 
government  boarding  schools,  noticing  an 
unusual  amount  of  uneasiness  on  the  part 
of  the  young  people,  was  encouraging 
them  to  discuss  their  problems  freely. 

"Why  is  it,"  said  big  Jimmy  Eagle, 
"that  all  the  churches  seem  to  be  against 
one  another."  "How  can  one  understand 
the  Bible  ?  It  sounds  so  different  from  to- 
day." "You  say  God  loves  us  all — how 
about  when  we  do  wrong?"  Question 
after  question  came  in  rapid  succession. 

Perplexing  questions  such  as  these  seem 
to  be  the  heritage  of  Indian  children  of 
this  generation.  Their  race  for  the  last 
300  years  has  passed  through  a  series  of 
life-changing  experiences  such  as  proba- 
bly have  confronted  no  other  race  since 
time  began.  These  people  now  stand  on 
the  brink  of  another  transformation.  The 
isolated  life  on  the  reservation,  poor  and 
starved  though  it  has  been,  at  least  is 
familiar.  Now  this  life  is  becoming  more 
and  more  impossible  as  an  industrial, 
modern  society  is  crowding  in  around  the 
reservation. 

Of  the  approximately  100,000  Indian 
children  of  school  age,  about  67,000  are 
in  some  school.  It  is  estimated  that  some 
29,000  are  being  educated  apart  from 
their  families  in  boarding  schools.  These 
children  overnight  are  transplanted  from 
the  simple,  irregular  life  of  the  reserva- 
tion to  the  white  man's  school  with  its 
rules  and  regulations,  its  strange  customs 
and  manners,  its  difficult  school  lessons. 
If  teachers  and  matrons  are  sympathetic 
and  not  too  busy,  the  adjustment  to  the 


? — Old  and  New 

new  life  is  easier.  But  each  young  mind 
and  heart  is  always  full  of  questions. 
These  young  people  realize  that  when 
school  is  finished,  if  they  return  to  the 
reservation,  they  will  be  misunderstood 
and  laughed  at.  There  will  be  little,  if 
any,  work  to  do  and  in  many  cases,  it  will 
be  almost  impossible  to  follow  the  Chris- 
tian teachings  which  they  have  learned  to 
love  at  school.  Perhaps  they  should  go  on 
to  the  cities  and  try  to  secure  work  there,, 
but  such  thoughts  are  strange  and 
terrifying. 

Hundreds  of  young  Indians  are  going 
to  the  cities  each  year.  It  is  believed, 
with  time,  they  will  be  able  to  take  their 
place  side  by  side  with  other  workers, 
but  at  present,  these  young  people  are 
often  without  work — or  underpaid — liv- 
ing in  the  worst  parts  of  the  city.  They 
are  lonely,  and  often  become  involved  in 
undesirable  behavior  which  they  do  not 
fully  understand. 

Religious  work  directors,  serving  in 
eight  of  the  largest  government  boarding 
schools,  under  the  Home  Missions  Coun- 
cil and  Council  of  Women  for  Home 
Missions,  are  greatly  concerned  about  the 
critical  situation  of  Indian  young  people. 
They  have  nearly  3000  children  under 
their  care.  They  are  helping  them  to 
secure  scholarships,  co-operating  with 
school  authorities  in  vocational  counsel- 
ing, attempting  to  make  contacts  between 
the  boys  and  girls,  going  into  towns  and 
cities,  and  their  churches.  They  are  build- 
ing programs  of  religious  education  in  the 
schools  which  center  around  these  great 
life  problems,  endeavoring  so  to  stimulate 
love  of  God  and  to  develop  Christian 
character,  that  these  young  people,  who 
are  really  the  hope  of  their  race,  will  be- 
come useful,  respected  Christian  citizens. 

Full-time  religious  work  directors  are 
needed  this  year  in  at  least  three  other 
schools  where  2,700  Indian  children  are 
longing  for  knowledge  of  their  Heavenly 
Father  and  for  the  assurance  that  He  will 
guide  them  into  a  better,  richer  life. 

At  the  North  American  Home  Mis- 
sions Congress  held  in  December,  1930. 
action  was  taken  that  religious  work  di- 
rectors should  be  placed  in  all  govern- 
ment boarding  schools  as  quickly  as 
possible. 
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Cheng  Teh  Girls'  School,  Shenchow,  Hunan,  China 

Photograph  taken  February,  1931.  Mr.  Hilgeman,  extreme  right  of  back  row;  Mrs.  Snyder 
to  his  left. 


The  1931  Nucleus  of  the  Shenchow  Girls'  School 

A  Tlwught-Provoking  Article  Picturing  Both  Sunshine  and  Shadozv  of  Educationul 

Work  in  Shenchow 


IT'S  such  a  small  nucleus  that  it  is 
almost  pitiable,  as  well  as  pitiful — 
twenty  students  distributed  through  six 
classes.  The  buildings  are  so  ready — the 
old  dormitory  and  the  new  recitation  hall, 
given  by  the  kindness  of  American  Chris- 
tian givers.  Almost,  they — the  twenty — 
rattle  around  like  two  peas  in  a  pod  when 
peas  and  pod  are  both  dry,  but  insist  on 
holding  together.  Like  the  city  minister 
with  a  large  congregation  who  reported 
to  his  Classis  that  the  real  Christian 
heroes  were  the  rural  preachers  who 
missed  the  stimulation  of  many  faces  but 
continued  happily  at  their  work  from 
sheer  love  of  preaching  the  Word,  so  it 
is  with  these  teachers  whose  small  classes 
can  be  no  more  stimulating  than  their 
salaries  are  enriching. 


But,  now  that  the  worst  is  said  and 
done,  we  expect  congratulations  that 
THERE  IS  this  nucleus.  If  you  will 
take  a  moment's  time  to  review  the  situa- 
tion, all  of  you  will  also  rejoice  over  this 
twenty. 

The  Shenchow  Girls'  School  was 
opened  initially  in  December  1906.  It  is 
said  that  "almost  thirty  girls  were  en- 
rolled" from  1906  to  1910.  That  was  a 
good  nucleus  for  those  years,  because 
education  for  girls  wasn't  popular.  At 
that  time,  girls  were  a  serious  economic 
lial)ility  to  their  parents.  Since  girls 
brought  so  little  material  return,  parents 
couldn't  be  expected  to  lose  any  hours  of 
their  work  by  having  them  go  to  school. 
Missions  had  to  give  inducements  and 
offer  support  to  a  number  in  order  to 
carry  on  the  experiment  of  proving  that 
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girls  were  created  with  learning  faculties, 
and  that  they  could  be  worth  the  effort  of 
being  taught. 

The  school,  after  being  closed  for  a 
period  of  two  years  during  the  Revolu- 
tion, opened  again  on  January  2nd.  1913. 
Fifteen  students  enrolled  for  the  opening 
and  the  numbers  increased  steadily 
through  the  year.  The  number  of 
students  continued  to  increase  until  the 
one  building  w^as  inadequate  for  housing, 
and  so,  during  the  period  of  Mission 
building  and  much  tangible  evidence  of 
expansion,  a  new^  building  was  added — ■ 
our  present  beautiful  recitation  hall.  In 
1921,  while  Shenchow  was  still  so  closed 
to  modern  trends  of  progress  that  young 
girls  above  the  age  of  nine  were  not 
supposed  to  walk  to  and  from  school 
alone,  the  school  dormitory  was  full. 
Board  and  room  at  the  school  was  offered 
at  a  lower  rate  than  healthy  appetites 
could  live  at  home.  The  nucleus  of  the 
previous  years  had  made  it  possible  to 
start  a  Junior  Middle  School.  A  couple 
of  the  graduates  were  completing  their 
Senior  Aliddle  School  work  at  Changsha. 
The  number  of  students  steadily  increas- 
ed through  the  immediately  following 
years,  and  they  came  from  all  classes  of 
society  in  the  city  as  well  as  from  out- 
lying districts.  The  faculty  of  the  school 
had  two  missionary,  and — part  of  the 
time — three  missionary  women  teachers 
and  administrators. 

Beginning  farther  back  than  1924  but 
noticeable  then,  a  wave  of  anti-^Iission 
and  anti- foreign  sentiment  spread  over 
the  land.  It  accumulated  force  and  rolled 
itself  into  a  bomb  that  burst,  to  the  ac- 
companiment of  noise  and  fireworks, 
early  in  1927.  Mission  Schools  closed. 
The  country  suffered  a  period  of  great 
insecurity,  and  the  government  of  the 
people  was  very  wobbly  in  its  standing 
position.  Toward  the  close  of  1927,  the 
government  began  regaining  its  military 
control.  That  position  secured,  the  New 
Nationalism,  rosy  in  its  infant  birth  and 
keen  to  a  government's  chief  duty — the 
education  of  its  people — promulgated 
laws  for  re-nationalizing  all  foreign  trade- 
marked  institutions  in  China.  There  was 
a  period  of  doubt  whether  Mission 
Schools  could  ever  open  again. 

When  ]\Iission  Schools  did  open,  they 
opened  as  Christian  Private  Schools,  hav- 


ing school  boards  with  the  majority  of 
members  Chinese  Christians,  and  board 
presidents  and  school  principals,  Chinese 
Christians.  In  order  to  prove  that  we 
"came  not  to  be  served  but  to  serve," 
missionaries  accepted  the  interpretation  of 
the  new  sentiment  and  tried  to  keep  to  the 
lesser  positions  of  encouraging  the  new 
leaders.  On  this  same  wave  of  sentiment 
and  realization  of  responsibility,  govern- 
ment education  got  impetus  for  advance 
and  strength.  Government  schools  be- 
came better  staffed,  better  paid,  planned 
better  equipment,  and  continued  as  un- 
religious  as  ever. 

Chengteh,  the  Shenchow  Girls'  School, 
opened  in  February,  1930.  In  the  eft'ort 
to  get  a  proportion  of  expenses  locally,  at- 
tempting to  parallel  the  development 
toward  indigenous  control  with  an  in- 
creasing amount  of  indigenous  support, 
room  and  board  were  quoted  at  the  cost 
to  the  school  which,  due  to  uncertainty  of 
numbers,  was  more  than  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing at  home.  Tuition  for  girls  was  quoted 
at  the  same  amount  as  the  tuition  for  boys 
in  the  Eastview  Private  Boys'  School. 
1930  was  as  bad  a  year  economically  for 
the  residents  of  Shenchow  as  for  the  rest 
of  the  world,  and  the  people  of  Shenchow 
live  on  a  much  lower  economic  plane  than 
does  our  Western  world.  Education  for 
girls  wasn't  selling  at  a  premium.  Board 
rates  were  lowered  for  the  second 
semester  and  a  few  girls  came  to  live  in 
the  school. 

If  the  ^Missions  don't  get  too  hasty 
about  increasing  the  amount  of  local  sup- 
port, nuclei,  like  this  of  twenty,,  will  grow 
even  as  the  1913  nucleus  of  fifteen  grew. 
The  present  principal,  ■Nlr.  Giang  Hsi 
Yao  ( middle  figure  in  the  rear  roiv  of  the 
school  picture)  is  a  graduate  of  Eastview 
and  of  Huping.  He  is  a  Christian  of 
splendid  character,  shows  real  zeal  for  his 
work,  and  is  a  pleasant  co-worker  with 
his  teachers.  Already,  from  the  influence 
of  his  friendly  contact  with  the  members 
of  the  Local  Bureau  of  Education,  inter- 
ested wishes  have  come  from  that  form- 
erly unfriendly  body  to  the  school  for  the 
school's  development  and  growth.  The 
1927  to  1930  close-down  lessened  Shen- 
chow^'s  chance  of  getting  Christian  women 
teachers,  but  Chengteh  now  has  the  help 
of  one  of  its  earliest  students. 

(Continued  on  Pacjc  202) 
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Notes 


From  Yochow,  China,  IMiss  A.  Kath- 
arine Zierdt  writes :  "!Mrs.  Hilgaman  and 
I  are  meeting  the  need  for  medical  work 
here  as  best  we  can.  \\'e  have  an  average 
attendance  of  thirty  at  the  daily  clinic. 
Our  'stock  in  trade'  is  like  a  modern 
medicine  cabinet  in  United  States  homes, 
which  is  entirely  lacking  here.  No  doubt 
the  number  of  children  with  skin  diseases 
attracted  your  attention  when  traveling  in 
the  Orient.  (This  message  ztritten  to 
Mrs.  Aiiezvalf.)  We  seem  to  have  acquir- 
ed a  reputation  for  such  cases,  especially 
babies,  and  each  day  brings  us  several 
who  are  washed,  freshly  anointed,  then 
covered  with  clean  bandages  or  a  clean 
undergarment.  \\'e  have  succeeded  in 
getting  the  parents  to  bring  the  clean  gar- 
ment each  day  and  put  it  on  the  child 
after  the  treatment.  We  now  have  twin 
girls,  aged  two  months,  getting  the  treat- 
ment in  their  home.'' 


A  shower  of  telegrams  and  air  mail 
letters  was  sent  to  ]^Irs.  Henry  W.  Pea- 
body  on  the  occasion  of  her  seventieth 
birthday,  ]\Iarch  2.  Her  hosts  of  friends 
hope  they  will  be  permitted  to  send  their 
best  wishes  on  many  more  ^larch  seconds. 
Mrs.  Peabody  is  in  Orlando,  Florida,  for 
the  present. 

*  * 

Do  You  Know  Who  Crispus  Attucks 
^^'as?  On  March  4,  1931,  occurred  the 
161st  anniversary  of  the  death  of  Crispus 
Attucks,  the  Xegro  patriot  who  was  the 
first  of  the  colonists  to  shed  his  blood  for 
freedom  in  Boston. 


The  American  ^IcAU  Association  has 
offered  to  arrange  to  secure  French 
student  correspondents  for  American 
students  who  are  serious  in  their  desire  to 
carry  on  an  international  correspondence. 
If  interested,  write  to  Miss  Elizabeth 
Congdon,  care  !Mrs.  James  Colgate.  270 
Park  Avenue,  Xew  York  City,  telling  her 
something  about  yourself — how  far  along 
in  college  you  are,  what  your  dominant 
interests  are,  and  any  other  facts  which 
will  help  the  Association  to  choose  a 
suitable  correspondent  for  you. 

^    ■>  ^ 

Those  who  have  attended  national  in- 
terdenominational missionary  gatherings 
within  recent  years  and  have  learned  to 
know  Mrs.  F.  A.  Goetsch,  of  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  were  deeply  grieved  to  hear  of  her 
sudden  passing  away  on  February  20. 
The  Evangelical  Herald  says,  'Tn  her 
home-going,  one  of  God's  noble  women 
went  to  her  heavenly  rewgird." 

At  the  Detroit  Convention  of  the 
Evangelical  Women's  Union  in  1929  (at 
which  ]\Irs.  Lewis  L.  Anewalt,  our  own 
president,  was  an  invited  guest),  Mrs. 
Goetsch  was  elected  second  vice-president 
of  the  L^nion  and  later  was  appointed 
Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Mis- 
sionary Education,  which  latter  office  she 
likewise  held  in  the  St.  Louis  A\'omen's 
Federation.  In  these  offices  she.  as  usual, 
proved  herself  a  devoted  and  untiring 
worker. 

Rev.  Mr.  F.  A.  Goetsch  is  Secretary  of 
the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  the 
Evano-elical  Svnod  of  Xorth  America. 


Life  Members  and  Members  in  Memoriam 


Life  Members 

Eastern  Synod 

East  Pennsylvania  Classis — ]\Irs.  H.  A. 
Gehman,  430  E.  Goepp  Street,  Bethlehem, 
Pa.  Miss  Emma  C.  W  eil.  430  E.  Goepp 
Street,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Lancaster  Classis — ]\Irs.  J.  Hunter 
\\'atts.  420  Tames  Street.  Lancaster. 
Pa. 


Potomac  Synod 

^hiryland  Classis — ]\Irs.  Florence  T. 
Doll.  410  Elm  Street.  Frederick.  ^Id. : 
]\Irs.  Lucinda  Frances  Coblentz,  ]\Iiddle- 
town.  ]\Id. :  Anna  D.  Shank,  E.  ]\Iain 
Street,  ]\Iiddletown,  ^Id. ;  Mrs.  Anna- 
belle  C.  Grantham,  W'alkersville,  ^Id. 

Juniata  Classis — ^Irs.  Anna  O.  Krick. 
1406  19th  Avenue,  Altoona.  Pa. 
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Ohio  Synod 

Northeast  Ohio  Classis — Mrs.  Gertrude 
M.  Fretz,  Circle  Drive,  R.  D.  No.  1, 
Silver  Lake,  Ohio. 

East  Ohio  Classis — Mrs.  Daniel  Gress, 
644  42nd  Street,  Bellaire,  Ohio. 
Northwest  Synod 

Mihvaiikee  Classis  —  Mrs.  Bertha 
Mueller,  1552  W.  Mineral  Street,  Mil- 
waukee, Wis.;  Miss  Elisa  Schmittmann, 
1552  W.  :\Iineral  Street,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Members  in  Memoriam 

Potomac  Synod 

Gettysburg  Classis — Mrs.  D.  E.  Buck- 
eye, 2406  Monticello  Road,  Windsor 
Hills,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Virginia  Classis — Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  R. 
Bosserman,  251  Pari  Place,  Harrison- 
burg, Virginia;  Mr.  John  W.  Carpenter, 
Weyer's  Cave,  Virginia. 

Maryland  Classis — Mr.  Noah  E. 
Cramer,  117  Record  Street,  Frederick, 
Md. 

Ohio  Synod 

East    Ohio  Classis — Mrs.  Benjamin 
Firestone,  Columbiana,  Ohio. 
]\IiDWEST  Synod 

Chicago  Classis — Florence  Elizabeth 
Allen,  2711  W.  Adams  Street,  Chicago, 
111. 

Note:— Mrs.  Martha  S.  Kuhlman,  268 
Stokesay  Street,  Ludlow,  Kentucky,  is 
a  ]\Iember  in  Memoriam  instead  of  a 
Life  Member  as  reported  in  the  April 
issue. 


Welcome! 


A  cordial  welcome  is  extended  to  the 
officers  and  members  of  the  following 
newly  organized  Missionary  Societies: 

East  Ohio  Classis — Bellaire:  Mrs.  Al- 
bert Biehl,  3473  Frankhn  Street,  Bellaire, 
Ohio,  president;  organized  April  1931,  as 
a  Young  Woman's  Missionary  Society 
after  graduation  from  a  Senior  Girls' 
Guild — twenty- four  charter  members. 

Indianapolis  Classis  —  Pleasant  Run 
Boulevard  Church :  Mrs.  William  Baumer, 
president,  Route  4,  Box  613,  Indianap- 
olis, Ind.  Organized  March  5  with  20 
charter  members. 

Nezi'  York  Classis — Christ  Church, 
Jamaica  Plain,  Boston,  Mass. :  President, 
Airs.  Bernhard  ]\Iay,  136  Church  Street, 


West  Roxbury,  Boston,  Mass. — Organiz- 
ed i\Iarch  27,  1931  and  reporting  13  mem- 
bers. 

South  W  est  Ohio  Classis — Corinth 
Boulevard  Church,  Dayton,  Ohio :  Presi- 
dent, Mrs.  Ward  Hartman,  2515  West- 
field  Avenue,  Dayton,  Ohio :  Date  of  or- 
ganization, January  30,  1931 — 9  members. 

East  Pennsylvania  Classis — The  society 
of  which  Mrs.  Elmer  Johnson,  Easton, 
Route  4  is  president  is  known  as  "The 
W.  M.  S.  of  Trinity  Lutheran  and  Dry- 
land Reformed  Church,  Hecktown." 
This  was  inadvertently  reported  as  the 
Hecktown  Church,  Dryland  charge.  It 
should  have  been  Dryland  Church, 
Hecktown,  Pa.,  and  the  organization  was 
effected  on  December  1,  1930. 


Literature  Chat 

Carrie  M.  Kerschner 


"April  showers  bring  forth  May 
flowers."  One  cannot,  however,  always 
depend  on  April  showers.  Here's  a 
weather  forecast  you  can  depend  upon — • 
a  real  ]\Iay  shower  of  values  for  July ! 

"Salutes  to  Flags,"  containing  salutes 
to  the  United  States  of  America,  Christian 
and  Temperance  Flags — priced  at  10c  per 
dozen.  '"Peace  Quotations  for  Roll  Call," 
to  be  clipped  apart,  sells  for  2c  each; 
extra  copies  of  the  song  "O  Happy 
\\'orld,"  to  be  used  with  July  program. 


may  be  obtained  by  writing  to  Fillmore 
Music  House,  528  Elm  Street,  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

"World  Peace  Stamps",  picturing  a 
white  dove  hovering  in  a  blue  sky  over 
the  earth,  have  been  issued  for  use  as 
seals  on  envelopes.  Every  Christian  wom- 
an will  welcome  these  as  an  asset  in  the 
crusade  against  war.  The  stamps  sell  for 
Ic  each  and  are  printed  in  blocks  of 
twenty-five.  Send  your  25c  for  a  block 
of  them. 
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THE  BOOK  A  MONTH 


There  was  a  veritable  shower  of  di- 
plomas !  No  one  coveted  the  other 
woman's  or  girl's  diploma  but  we  saw 
envious  looks  on  the  faces  of  some  per- 
sons at  classical  meetings !  Yes,  and  we 
saw  determination  stealing  over  the 
countenance  of  others  and  we  predict  an- 
other shower  of  diplomas  and  seals  for 
1932!  Therefore,  all  will  want  to  follow 
''The  Book  a  Month"  suggestions.  The 
national  missionary  society  of  a  sister 
Communion  has  ordered  4,000  copies-  of 
"The  Turn  Toward  Peace,"  by  Boeckel, 
available  in  a  60c  edition  and  in  cloth 
binding  at  $1.00.  It  is  a  two-unit-book, 
well  worth  the  cost.  A  very  fine  Leader's 
Manual  for  those  who  contemplate  mak- 
ing a  study  of  this  important  theme 
'Teace"  has  been  prepared  and  sells  for 
25c. 

Has  any  one  an  objection  to  a  second 
''Book  a  Month"?  "Cease  Firing"!  This 
book  is  delightfully  illustrated  with  wood 
cuts.  It  contains  stories  with  thrilling 
plots  and  accurate  historical  background 
about  boys  and  girls  in  many  countries. 
Actual  results  of  the  work  of  the  League 
of  Nations  are  portrayed.  It's  really  a 
most  worthwhile  book  to  read  in  July. 
Price,  $1.50. 

Show  your  patriotism  by  purchasing 
such  books  as  "Give  Prohibition  Its 
Chance,"  by  Ella  A.  Boole,  $1.50;  "The 
Noble  Experiment,"  by  Irving  Fisher, 
$2.15  postpaid;  (2  units  each);  "How 
Came  Our  Constitution,"  $1.00,  a  1-unit 
book,  easy  to  read  and  very  helpful ;  or 


the  pamphlet  "They  Almost  Had  Me 
Fooled,"  10c.  If  you  haven't  used  the 
Christian  Citizenship  Packet  for  1930  you 
can  still  earn  one-quarter  of  a  unit  by 
ordering  it  now.    Price,  15c. 

Women  who  are  contemplating  attend- 
ance at  either  the  Hood,  CoUegeville  or 
Mission  House  Summer  Missionary  Con- 
ferences can  now  order  the  W.  M.  S. 
foreign  book.  It  will  be  taught,  we  know, 
at  these  two  places.  The  book  is  "Christ 
Comes  to  the  \"illage"  and  is  priced  at  50c 
paper  and  75c  cloth.  The  author,  Mary 
Schauffler  Piatt,  and  her  co-authors  por- 
tray, most  vividly,  village  life  in  Oriental 
countries.  The  average  group  will  find 
this  a  captivating  book.  It  will  be  a  2- 
unit  reading  course  book  as  will  also  the 
Home  Mission  book  "God  and  the 
Census,"  recommended  for  the  average 
woman's  group,  ready  in  June.  Cloth, 
$1.00;  paper,  60c. 

"A  Boy's  Book  of  Prayers,"  price  50c, 
bound  in  red  fabrikoid,  pocket  size,  has 
been  selected  as  suitable  for  the  Junior 
age  boys  in  Mission  Bands.  Parents  and 
leaders  of  boys,  as  well  as  the  boys  them- 
selves, have  been  waiting  for  such  a  book 
as  this. 

Societies  in  the  area  of  the  Eastern  De- 
pository order  from  Carrie  M.  Kerschner, 
416  Schaff  Building,  1505  Race  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  Those  in  the  area  of 
the  Western  Depository  order  from  the 
Woman's  Missionary  Society,  2969  W. 
25th  Street,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Girls'  Missionary  Guild 

Ruth  Heinmii.i,er,  Secretary 


A  Book  Party 


SEND  an  invitation  in  the  shape  of  a 
book  to  each  member  of  the  Girls' 
Missionary  Guild.  Request  that  each  girl 
come  to  the  party  dressed  to  represent 
one  of  the  books  on  the  Reading  Course. 
If  the  party  is  in  connection  with  a  reg- 
ular Guild  meeting  the  leader  of  the  pro- 
gram may  be  dressed  to  represent  the 
study  book  being  used.  Give  the  girls  an 
opportunity  to  guess  the  books  repre- 


sented. If  time  permits  let  each  girl  give 
a  brief  resume  of  the  book  she  represents. 

The  report  of  the  following  new  organ- 
izations proves  that  our  work  is  growing. 
We  welcome  these  groups. 

Girls'  Missionary  Guilds 
Easte:rn  Synod — 

St.  James,  Allentown,  Pa.  Organized 
by  Mrs.  Claude  Kleckner  with  20  charter 


members.  President,  Miss  Dorothy  M. 
Fritz,  223  S.  17th  Street,  Allentown,  Pa. 

Ohio  Synod — 

Bethel  Church,  Sugar  Grove,  O.  Or- 
ganized by  Mrs.  C.  F.  Aneshansley  with 
6  charter  members.  President,  Miss  Mar- 
garet Sharp,  Sugar  Grove,  O. 

Emmanuel,  Reedsburg,  O.  Organized 
by  Mrs.  I.  M.  Starr  with  12  charter  mem- 
bers. President,  Miss  Helen  Marti,  West 
Salem,  O.,  Route  1. 

First  Church,  Galion,  O.  Organized 
by  Aliss  Cora  M.  Dinkle  with  14  charter 
members.  President,  Miss  Ruth  Dia- 
mond, 640  N.  Columbus  Street,  Galion, 
O. 

Potomac  Synod — 

St.  John's  Church,  Chambersburg,  Pa. 
Organized  by  Mrs.  John  Flora  and  Mrs. 
Anna  MacDonald  with  21  charter  mem- 
bers. President,  Miss  Alma  Vinson,  428 
8.  2nd  Street,  Chambersburg,  Pa. 

Pittsburgh  Synod — 

Grace  Church,  Curllsville,  Pa.  Organ- 
ized by  Mrs.  E.  E.  Longwill  with  7 
charter  members.  President,  Miss  Esther 
Hartman,  Route  2,  New  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Northwest  Synod — 

First  Church,  Waukesha,  ^^'is.  Organ- 
ized intermediate  group  with  12  charter 


members.  President,  Miss  Gertrude  Sett- 
lage,  417  Wisconsin  Avenue,  Waukesha, 
Wis. 

German  Synod  of  the  East — 

Jerusalem  Evangelical  Church,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.  Organized  by  Miss  Erica  Thomas 
with  10  charter  members.  President,  Miss 
Dorothy  Krieger,  51  Wende  Street,  Buf- 
falo, N.  Y. 

Mission^  Bands 

Eastern  Synod — 

First  Church,  Royersford,  Pa.  Organ- 
ized by  Mrs.  Ullrich  with  55  charter 
members.   President,  Harold  Skean. 

Potomac  Synod — 

Heidelberg  Church,  York,  Pa.  Organ- 
ized by  Mrs.  H.  J.  Heyn  with  85  charter 
members.   President,  Thelma  Kauffman. 

St.  Stephen's  Church,  York,  Pa.  Or- 
ganized by  Mrs.  Ellen  Boyd  with  10 
charter  members.  President,  Madeline 
King. 

Mid-West  Synod — 

First  Church,  Goshen,  Indiana.  Or- 
ganized by  INIrs.  Earl  Hotzinger  with  17 
charter  members.  President,  Anna  Rutli 
Culp. 


Summer  Conferences  of  the  Missionary  Education  Movement 

The  programs  of  the  summer  conferences  of  the  Missionary  Education  Move- 
ment have  been  announced,  which  should  appeal  to  many  of  our  readers.  These 
conferences  train  for  leadership  in  the  missionary  task  in  the  local  church,  provide 
up-to-date  missionary  materials  and  methods  for  the  various  age  groups  in  the  church, 
offer  a  world  outlook  of  the  modern  missionary  enterprise  at  home  and  abroad, 
enlist  life  and  service  in  the  cause  of  missions,  and  in  turn  make  possible  a  larger 
fmancial  and  spiritual  support  of  the  missionary  work  of  the  denominations. 

These  conferences  are  open  to  both  men  and  women,  young  men  and  young 
women.    The  places  and  dates  of  the  19M  conferences  are  as  follows: 

SILVER  BAY,  N.  Y  June  26-July  6 

ASILOMAR,  GAL  July  6-15 

SEABECK,  WASH  July  20-31 

BLUE  RIDGE,  N.  C  July  29- August  7 

A  folder  has  been  prepared  giving  further  information  regarding  these  confer- 
ences, entitled  "Service  Stations  for  Kingdom  Highways,"  which  can  l)e  secured  from 
Reverend  Walter  Getty,  150  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


THE  BOARDS  OF  MISSIONS  OF  GENERAL  SYNOD 

Headquarters:  SchaflF  Building,  1505  Race  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


President, 
Rev.  Charles  E.  Miller,  D.D.,  LL.D. 
Vice-President, 
Rev.  C.  B.  Schneder,  D.D. 
General  Secretary, 
Rev.  Charles  E.  Schaeffer,  D.D. 
Recording  Secretary, 
Rev.  Frederick  C.  Seitz,  D.D. 
Treasurer, 
Joseph  S.  Wise 
Superintendents, 
Rev.  William  F.  DeLong.  D.D..  Church  Building, 
Rev.  James  M.  MuUan,  D.D.,  Eastern. 
Rev.  John  C.  Horning,  D.D..  Central-West. 
Rev.  Edward  F.  Evemeyer,  Pacific  Coast. 
Rev.  T.  P.  Bolliger.  D.D..  Northwest. 
Rev.  Rufus  C,  Zartman,  D.D.,  Evangelism. 


BOARD  OF  HOME  MISSIONS 

Attorney  for  the  Board, 
Bruce  A  Metzger,  Esq. 


I 


Members  of  the  Executive  Committee, 

Rev.  Charles  E.  Miller,  D.D..  LL.D.,  Rev.  C.  B. 
Schneder,  D.D.,  Rev.  Frederick  C.  Seitz,  D.D.,  Elder 
Randolph  S.  Meek,  Rev.  Charles  B.  Alspach,  D.D. 

Members  of  the  Board, 
Rev.  Charles  E.  Miller,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Rev.  C.  B. 
Schneder,  D.D.,  Rev.  C.  B.  Alspach,  D.D.,  Rev. 
Jacob  Schmitt,  Rev,  Frederick  C.  Seitz,  D.D.,  Rev. 
H.  Nevin  Kerst.  D.D.,  Rev.  Josias  Friedli,  Rev.  J. 
C.  Leonard.  D.D.,  Elder  E.  L.  Coblentz,  Esq.,  Elder 
W.  A.  Ashbaugh.  Elder  Randolph  S.  Meek,  Elder 
Maurice  G.  Lipson. 


BOARD  OF  FOREIGN  MISSIONS 


President, 
Rev.  Charles  E.  Creitz,  D.D. 
Vice-President, 
Mr.  Henry  C.  Heckerman 
Secretary, 

Rev.  Allen  R.  Bartholomew,  D.D.,  LL.D. 
Assistant  Secretary 
Rev.  John  H.  Poorman 
Treasurer, 
Rev.  Albert  S.  Bromer,  D.D. 
Legal  Advisor, 
Field  Secretaries, 
Rev.  Jacob  G.  Rupp.  D.D.,  Allentown.  Pa. 

Rev.  Daniel  Burghalter,  D.D.,  Tiffin, 
Field  Worker, 
Miss  AUiene  S.  DeChant.  Hanover,  Pa. 
Medical  Examiner, 
Dr.  John  H.  Dubbs 


Ohio. 


Members  of  the  Executive  Committee, 
Rev.  Charles  E.  Creitz.  D.D.,  Elder  Henry  C. 
Heckerman,  Rev.  Allen  R.  Bartholomew,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
Rev.  Albert  S.  Bromer.  D.D.,  Rev.  George  W. 
Richards,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Elder  David  A.  Miller,  Elder 
J.  Q.  Truxal. 

Members  of  the  Board, 
Rev.  Charles  E.  Creitz,  D.D.,  Rev.  Allen  R. 
Bartholomew.  D.D..  LL.D.,  Rev.  Albert  S.  Bromer, 
D.D..  Rev.  Frederick  Mayer,  D.D.,  Rev.  John  M.  G. 
Darms,  D.D..  Rev.  Albert  B.  Bauman,  D.D.,  Rev. 
George  W.  Richards.  D.D..  LL.D.  Rev.  Edwin  W. 
Lentz.  D.D.,  Elder  George  F.  Bareis.  Elder  William 
W.  Anspach,  Elder  David  A.  Miller,  Elder  J.  Q. 
Truxal.  Elder  Henry  C.  Heckerman,  Elder  Edward 
S.  Fretz. 

Meetings, 

Annual  Board  Meeting,  first  Tuesday  in  March. 
Executive  Committee  meetings  are  held  monthly  except 
in  July  and  August. 


FORMS  OF  BEQUEST  FOR  MISSIONS 


For  the  Board  of  Home  Missions. 
I  give  and  bequeath  to  the  Board  of  Home 
Missions  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  the 
Uiiitt-d  States,  of  which  Elder  Joseph  S.  Wise, 
of  Philadelphia.  Pa.,  is  treasurer,  the  sum  of 
  dollars. 


For  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions. 
I  give  and  bequeath  to  the  Board  of  Foreign 
Missions    of    the    Reformed    Church    in  the 
United  States,  of  which  Rev.  Albert  S.  Bromer, 
of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  is  treasurer,  the  sum  of 

  dollars. 


WOMAN'S  MISSIONARY  SOCIETY 


President, 

Mrs.  L.  L.  Anewalt,  Alto  Vista  Apartments,  1036 
Walnut  Street,  Allentown,  Pa. 

Vice-Presiden  ts, 
Mrs.  B.  B.  Krammes,  14  Clinton  avenue.  Tiffin.  Ohio. 
Mrs.    Irvin    W.    Hendricks,    259    S.    Main  street, 
Chambersburg,  Pa. 

Recording  Secretary, 
Mrs.   F.   W.   Leich,   600   Elberon  avenue,  Dayton, 
Ohio. 

Corresponding  Secretary, 
Miss  Bessie  R.  Shade,  314  Walnut  street,  Royers- 
ford.  Pa. 

Treasurer, 
Mrs.  R.  W.  Herbster.  Prospect,  Ohio. 

Statistical  Secretary, 
Miss  S.  Elizabeth  Zimmerman,  303  Diamond  street, 
Berlin,  Pa. 

Executive  Secretary, 
Miss  Carrie  M.  Kerschner.  416  Schaff  Building.  1505 
Race  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Secretary  of  Literature, 
Miss  Greta  P.   Hinkle.  416   Schaff  Building.  1505 
Race  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Director,  Educational  Commission, 
Mrs.  Edwin  W,  Lentz,  311  Market  street,  Bangor, 
Pa. 

Literature 

Miss  Carrie  M.  Kerschner.  416  Schaff  Building, 
1505   Race  street,  Philadelphia,  Penna. 


Secretary  of  Girls'  Missionary  Guilds  and 
Field  Secretary  of  Girls'  Missionary  Guilds  and 

Mission  Bands, 
Miss  Ruth  Heinmiller,  2969  W.  25th  street,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Secretary  of  Printing, 
Mrs.  Henry  S.  Gekeler,  3861  W.  20th  street,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

IV.  M.  S.  Editor,  Outlook  of  Missions, 
Miss  Greta   P.   Hinkle,  416   Schaff  Building.  1505 
Race  street,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Secretary  of  Thank  Offering, 
Mrs.  F.  R.  Casselman,  110  Brown  avenue,  Butler, 
Pa. 

Secretary  of  Life  Members  and  Members  in  Memoriam, 
Miss  Ella  Klumb.  1074  48th  street.  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Secretary  of  Temperance, 
Mrs.   Maud  B.  Trescher,   113  S.  2nd  street.  Jean- 

nette.  Pa. 

Secretary  of  Stezvardship, 
Mrs.  John  Lentz.  522  Main  street,  Collegeville.  Pa. 

Secretary  of  Organisation  and  Membership, 
Miss    Carrie    M.    Kerschner,    416    Schaff  Building, 
1505  Race  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Secretary  of  Central  West, 
Miss  Helen  M.  Nott,  1192  Ninth  street,  Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

Historian, 

Mrs.  F.  H.  Diehm,  255  Hamilton  street,  Rochester, 
N.  Y. 

Depositories 

Miss    Sara   Jo    Schilling,    2969    West   25th  street, 
Cleveland.  Ohio. 
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